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Introduction 



lh\% fian/clpmt Workbmk Is to be usud In conjunction 
with IN traim Motml \o\ NCAE*s ifainlng prugfani 
on Man*ig€(nertt Skills (MS). Il coriulm all of the luind* 
outi paftieipiKiti will need lor the %m\m% in ^uclion 
III Df the manuaU 

Th€ codoi In ihD upper rlghlhand pagp§ of the v^kbook 
arc kayeJ to (lie instructions of ihls section, MS - Man* 
agemcntSkllls, The nurnber after MS Is the sesilan num^ 
ber (e,g.pMS2D^ handouts netulcd for lusiion 2D in 
section III of the TruirmfMomial), 
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Handout l-lntervleNV Guide 



I, What ii your full namo? 



2, When poople call you by your first name, how do 
you prefer to be addressed? 



3, In what part of the eountry (State, aril) do you 
make your homo? 



4, Have you llvad anywhere else you liked bittir? 



6. What aipoel of adminiitration do you think you 
handio particularly well? 



1, What do you like to do In your spare time? 



8* Whit do you think would be helpful for the other 
partlolpanti to know about you? 



5, Name one thing about your pregram of which you 
are particularly proud* 



Codo! MSI 



Handout 2-Meeting the Problems of Alcoholism In the United States 

Scldiin D. Bacufi, Ph.D. 



Tu separate the ^tudy and tryaimunl of alccliullsm trom 
CDncurn with liquDf trarriCi tymporancui and prohibition 
has boon a difficult lasl<« For tnany y^arS) propaganda 
and confusion about the nature of the problom hav© ob* 
icured the truth, Dr, Sclden D» Baeon has ipont many 
years of ardent work rosearching and disierrilnating lha 
facts on aleoholism and alcohol rulatod problimi In the 
Unltad States. Ho ii director of the Center of Alcohol 
Studios at Rutgeri, the State University, New Jersey* 

This presentation will propose a loclohlstorlaal view of 
reactions to the prablemi of alcohol in the United States 
over the past 25 yoars. To some extent these develop' 
ments are reflcotcd In Canada; and perhaps tho samo 
forces, though probably In different garb and with vary- 
ing strength, are to be found In other societies around 
the world. 

No historical period can be effectively described without 
discussing its roots In the proceding years. I will briefly 
scan two previous periods In the national history of 
planned and unplanned responies to the problemi of 
alcohoL The first, the period of c/micaf Amerkm tem- 
perance moy^ment, I will place between 1825 and 1925, 
and will recall only the Features of special relevance for 
understanding most recent developments. 

First, all problenris associated with alcohol were held In 
essence to be one and the same thing; whether the dis^ 
approved occurrences Involved accidents or political 
graft or rowdyism or alcoholism or sexual misadventures 
or indolence or waste of resourceSj alcohol was the name 
of the problem. 

Second, by simple extension of idea and strategy, any 
use of beverage alcohol, no matter what Iti form or 
quantity or purpose, becami, ipso facto, -'a problem." 

Third, alcohol was held to be Intrinsically a moral and 
spiritual evil, a characterization more basic than any 
other for this movifnent 

Fourth, attack upon the alcohol problem was primarily 
IQ be a legiilative affair, with national prohibition as the 
final tactical goal; secondarily, the attack was to be 



launchud lluough indoctrin.uion abuui the evil ut 
alcoholj with dramatic use of illustrations and threats, 
this program tu bo dlreciL^d abovu all tuwjid chlldtcn 
and youth, 

The classic tumpcrance movement in the United Slates 
was magnificently ofganlied and, In Us earlier years, 
enjoyed leadorihlp of the highest quality, To the sur* 
prise of many, It wai one of tho most liberal of Amcrh 
can reform movements, espousing such causes as tho 
rights of labor, international peace, woman's suffragOj 
and free^ universal education, It was also a jealous 
movement In relation to the subject of alcohol: It was 
to be the sole arbiter of information, undersiandlngp 
policy, and action In this neld-^wheiher the subject was 
law or medicine or religion or politics or education or 
icienco or anything else^ olther a person was for the 
Movement or was for Its enemies, the Wets', Major 
institutional support was gained from Protestant 
churcheSi On Qccaslon, extensive abstinonco cam- 
paigns of Calholle, especially Irish Catholic, origin 
seized as an allied force. 

From about 1875 on, one can see from the vantage 
point of history that changes were taking place which 
would eventually weaken this movemenL However^ the 
period of its greatest manifest power was yet to come. 
Three times between 1840 and 1915, more than half the 
country was controlled by Prohibition, and finally the 
goal of national legislation was achieved In 1919. But 
the changes weakening the movement were visible by 
1900* I will list six of these developments. 

First, the society itself was moving from the status of a 
frontier, rural, ind smalUtown nation, lariely of north* 
west European origins, and clearly of an extractive eco- 
nomic nature, to an urban, polyglot society of an Indus^ 
trial nature, one marked by an almost fantastic degree of 
individual mobility* 

Second, the forms of drinking customs were undergoing 
major changes, iwitchlng from use of distilled spirits to 
use of beer; the act of drinking moving from commercial 
outlets to families, clubs, and organUations; the propor- 
tlon of women users markedly increasing; the purpoies 
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of drinking ihifttng from Ih^t of lotting dfunk lo that 
of cnhaneing oiNr social pufpoiti, 

third, fdrmal eduCallon ^^114 mm Qommunkitlon medi^ 
Inereaied dnormouily |ri itcip§, with k gridudi rlio In 
level of sophUtle .lldn> whleh miiJe the slfflpllitlc meiiigei 
uf the ^\mk movemeril detfaailfigly ittraellve and Ih* 
^rcaiingly luipcct. 

Fourth, the rlie of tha leicntinc method, especially as 
this Game to bo appllad lueceiifully to varioui dlieiiei, 

Fifths the new modgi of reCe|nli!ng, attacking, and (In 
fTiany cases with ftiafl<ed suwsi), epnlfolllng what sire 
called soeUI problems, again vyith special emphasis on 
certain diseases^ 

Sixth, a development within the movement Itself-- 
namely, both a rigidity In itrueture, Idea, and astlon iet« 
ting In at the close of the nlndtcenth century^ which fu* 
suited In Its becofnlng^ stereotype of old reform move- 
monts; and alio a wide i\¥lng In Its poiltlon In AmiHgan 
society, a change more In th^ soalety than In the move* 
mentp resulting In Its charaewliation as an extreme con* 
sorvatlvo rather than an advanced liberal group, 

In largo part becauso of tho monollthlQ power of the 
classic movement, thoi€ d^vtilopmenti reiulted not In 
new Ideas, new organliaticn, and now action, but, quite 
the contrary, in evasion, selfHrnpoied Ignorance, avoid* 
ance^ ridicule, and dcniaL 

The iecond historical period I call Umbo, Extending 
from perhaps 1925 to 1940 ©r 1943, only the sensitive 
historian, gifted with the hindsight of 1915 or I960, 
could find anything posltiva, Innovative, or constructive 
for meeting what we can see so clearly today as truly 
nnasslve problems related to alcohol and Its use which 
continued, perhaps even IncPtased, during that time. 
The direct problems such as the so-called "accidents'* 
associated with excessive use, the related diseases, the 
broken lives of alcoholics-=all these continued. The in- 
direct problems, those asioclated with programs of aU 
levlation and contror which fnanlfestly failed and which 
bred deep alienation from and distrust of basic social 
institutions-government, raliglon, education, and health 
lervlces-became an everlncr^aslng iore--p€rhaps more 
damaging to the total society than the direct problems 
from which they sprang, Partntsand community leaders 
were fearful and uncertain. 



And what did ||cuple in the loclcly du? To those who 
were to nuuihl the hew attacks following I940'44, it 
leemccl as If \hm wore ,t giphH^ eohsplfacy by govern' 
ment, by Induiif y, by tho founuaiions, by educators, by 
the health and wclf.ird professiohs, by feseafchefs, arid 
by the rnas^ ihedl.i, a conspiracy to avoid recognition, 
responiibiiiiyp 6r aclloiu Nu meaningful records were 
kept, no relevant training conducled, no research sup* 
ported, and, uf coufw, m lervlc^ provided. And, to top 
It off, avoidance, ridicule, and bellttlemont were visited 
on those attempting change, Yet there was In fact ho 
conspiracy In tlie usual hidaning of the word. Rather, it 
was maiilvo social avptdance, an avoidance enhanced by 
the distasteful Ifniigcof the old Wet*Dry conflict, Indi* 
vidual cases, when they could no longer be hidden, re^ 
suited in punitive acllons, lometlrncs official In terms of 
jailing or repeated short term confinement In mental ln« 
itltutlons, sometimes in terms of social ostracism and 
discharge from employment, but always actions of great 
social cost tocommuhllies, groups, and society, of deep 
pain to families and Individuals, and of no visible help 
or hope to anyonCi And the immediate problems were 
matched by the institutlQnal problems: education on 
alcohol was archaic and futile or carefully avoided; laws 
wore enforced, iivoldod, and ridiculed, the courts and 
Jails were bogged down with old ritual, disgust, and ln« 
efficiency; tho churchci were in conflict, The list is 
long; the atmosphere luffusQd with hopulessneis. I have 
named the period ^'llmbo''; and limbo is hard to describe, 

And so, following the near century of the magnificent 
movement and the following 1 5 to 20 years of limbo, we 
come to the past quartcr-ecntury* I will suggest the fol* 
lowing deicriptive words to characterize this last periods 
recognition, action (including itudy), fractionallzatlon, 
turmoil, and hope, These five terms should at the least 
suggest a basic change from the preceding period. But 
even as I make this assertion, I muit add that even today 
the impact of the two preceding periods Is still strong; 
can still dominate thin king, opinion, and action in this 
locality, in that organization, and in various situations, 
Hopelesineii, punitive responses, ignorance, and avoid- 
ance have not disappeared. The turmoil is not only 
within the new and changing scene, but responies from 
the archaic and older periods are still raucous, even still 
violent, and merge with more rational— at least more 
current— disagrecnncnti; and these enhance prejudice and 
prolong that fractionallzation which appears to me as 
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Uit major wcakneii of eUfieill dcvelopinetil^ in tfie 
.ittghol pfDhlcm^fickl In ihUN.ni«»n, 

Hui the uutManding ihAfuiQMW of ihv p<nt 25 ViMii 
hA% hem wa>gi)iti09h \\ h a totognptloh grvHlcr uupis 

d\m\m\\u\\m, and nfe^ler intellLHtuai mdUirily 
than lliiit uf \l\a%sW It^npof ^nti* iDn^^iiH^hl 
icnli the oppoijte of the ev»islun a\u\ 6ml\\ of the period 
^if \'m\%s. The nineteenll^a^niuiv fiKi^gf^ilirui vv,k Irnliv 
crittiinatdj ^tmpllitic, and cuuthed crilircly in tcrrtii ul 
evM, The tliufe rhodcfn vi^wpuini fccugrii/ei» Hril, Ihiil 
there h wtdcspfoad^ cuitomary use of Alcuholic buverage^, 
uje which docs not constitute a Hicjal prublym (uxtcjU 
for the classic Icmperdnce view), bt^cund, there art very 
rMl,e5itcfiiivei and deeply palhful problems Inunedlaluly 
a^ioclated with dcviaht u^e» Third, these alcohul prub^ 
iems, clffhosisj a variety of alcohDliinHj and entirely diO 
forertt K>rt\ of problemiic.g.j ml|jdi*mcanor% family div 
riiptlon, and suicide, can be a^iociatcd with and smw 
i\mts ^enhanced by aUohul uso; conscqueMl to ihli under- 
itandlng It follows that differeni corilfoU will be reMUirud 
for thedifterent problems, Pogrih^ it is iricryailngly 
recognised that a major set of problcnn relalcd to alco- 
hol arc not at an immedlaia fclationdijp to alcohul use, 
In fact, require no use of alcohol at all, but rather are 
probltttii stemming from a long lived icries of attempts 
4ii cdrttfol of the dircei problems through edueatianj law, 
foliglotji aGtlvily, taxatiofi'-attenipis which not only 
failed but which elicited deep-seated sueial antagonism^ 
as wall as a history of evasion, denial, and Ignorance. 

This recognition, with weaknesses lo be described In a 
mornentp htisencompaised particularly such direct prob^ 
Icm areas as problem drinking in business and IndustrVj 
the chronic drunkenness offender in the police-court* 
jail hatworl<Lj the alcohuMffecled highway crash, and 
the alcoholism, Perhaps even more basically it Is to be 
seen in the searching review of their philosophies by 
leading Protestant denpminaiioni, by sociological and 
anlhfopologlcal studies of the custom of drinklngp and 
by a revival of mature and clearly more lophisticatcd 
intereit In the goals, problemi, and auallty of education 
for youth about drinking, I would not wish to confuse 
you with the word recognition, It refers to open, sym- 
boliceommunicalion \^hlch consiits of observations or 
beliefs thai there are such problems, communications 
CQmirtg fronn recognized leaders in a wide variety of 
fields, It is a major change. But it docs raf mean that 
action which nnight rationally be expected to follow has 




in fait iH tor fill. The United Stales Goverrtfneht» thfoUgh 
it^nu)si pinvtM*iil represenlatives in the legislallvei judi* 
lial, and e^etuilve tHanchcSj hai at lon^ la^t recdjifiUed 
(he^e prc<ldvni% and tailed for extensive naUy^^al effort; 
but it is aUn tu be noted that the budget for the Federal 
effort uf If lis Nation ul over 200 mlinon people Is leii 
ihan the alii>!v^i pfc^gHin budget of one Canadian pfov^ 
incc With ii |HHHjlaiiun of slightly more than 7 million 
ifial \% %mc\^\\\ i^stimaicd iu have less extensive alcohol 
problems* Slniilarlyi the American medical profesilon 
may have furmally and repeatedly recognised the extra* 
ordinary sM^, severity, and complexity of the alcohol* 
\su\s^ hut thk %UmM mean that the subjeet matter \% 
part of tfic curriculum of medical schools, or that hos^ 
pilals generally give equal admission and qualliy Service 
\u alcoholics, or that physicians generally accept luch 
paiientsi Recugnltlun Is of cardinal Importance for 
changCi but tfie step from recognition to rational action 
can be a long, king ioufncy Indeed* 

Out ocUon and also research have occurred over thli 25' 
year perlodi t hesc Include the tremendbus growth and 
uxtraofdinary tnipact of Alcuhollcs Anonymous follow- 
ing 19*12; the rise since 1944 of State alcoholism bureiui, 
small in budget as they are; the summer schools of atccN 
hoi studies, ilarting at Yale In 1943j now found the 
country over, svith a record of perhaps 25,000 having 
attended; the repciri of the Cooperative Commliilon and 
the very eMisience of the National Alcoholism Center; 
the cxoerimenls with halfway houses and detoxification 
centers; the rise of the National Council of the North 
Arncrican Asiociailon, of the Smithers Foundation; the 
development of the Classified Abstract Archive of Alco- 
hol Literature and the International Bibliography of 
Studies on Alcohol; the extensive sociological studies 
on alcohol unknown before 1943* There has been na- 
tional action since 1943 on a scale Incomparably greater 
than anything In the previous half<enturyi Clinical and 
biochemical studies and clinical servicos have multipiied 
many, many times. 

There has been action and there has been study. In 
terms of the riiagnitude and extraordinary diveriity of 
direct and related problems, these efforti remain rather 
small, even pathetically so In the eyes of those trying to 
cope; but compared to the previous half-century^ which 
admittedly produced little beyond conflict and avoid' 
ance, it has been a promising start, both in service and 
In research. Service is chiefly clinical and is of the 
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nature of r^palrij not control aJid prevention* HDWevw, 
thbipi'tQ^ repairing approach can lead to^ and in oth^r 
pfC^bbfn ar«as ikm past has led tO| greater eontroli 
av^n preventiors* t^CDgnltlcn, action, and itLidy have 
proceeiJed itorr» thrti past 2S yeiri in this co4Jntry. 
Perhaps th^ unMrial an J monopolistle character of th^ 
cWsle lernperartce rJiovemenland, m opposing fashion^ 
th^ brcpad s^opa^ anrf mcWom] strength of ivddinw 
th^ period lir^lbo^ wen to guarantee wfiat I seleetas 
th^ greatiic weakness of curreni development In tfig 
United States t<? me«l the problems of alcohoJ with rs* 
tio^al programs- I «ll tlili fm^ionaf/Mfon, It ii frac- 
tionali^atlofi In f'sco^nition, fractional Ization 3naccton 
or #ervj<i pf ogranii, and frictiD^nalizailon in research, 

Tha classic fnoy^ment had called III alcohol problerni 
on^ and th^ um^ M^ and hid viewed what ^as to It 
asitigte ph^om^non-^riamely, drink of alcohohas in 
expression ofey^lL Irthie rejection of thliphlloiophy 
ancf progranri^ th^re \^is an equaJly simplistic ecnception^ 
nanrifly^th& philosophy and prt^grani of total evil and 
total prchll^iiiorv are wrang/ and the leis laid about it 
the biTOr, h thie f^e of this somewhat ambliuoij^ aniJ 
cleatfly aggressive cast of mlrid, fiis hardly sgrpriiing 
that renewed! ree^ognitlori of alcohol problems ihogld 
succeed onl>^ If ^Its and piecei c»f alcohol problems 
wer^prcpo^d, ^ny^ su^estion that there wen many 
profclerns arrd tKat tNey %vere inextricably interwoven 
imrnediately resurrected the idea of total e^ll and the 
programof total pr^Wbition- 

Alo^holism W fleeted, partly by force of circum* 
star*cesand partitas a quite conscious policy, as the 
Wh^elhorse efchtangeln the alcohol problOTs field. Be- 
tween 1 S40 and 1955^ It Was separated out from the 
other alcohol problems, Alcoholics Anonymous, the 
loc»i volynwy Mmnnlttees on aJcoholiim, anci the 
ime^ginsS0te divlstcns on alcofipllsm all publicly 
stated, almost as^ abssic cndc^ t^at alcohollsfTi had 
notf^lng todcwfth&ther alcohol problamii that they 
propoi^cl nc^ prograrrr and held no groLip eoncafn for 
thos^srter problems- They aisc? denied the role of €V|I 
and billed iNoho»llsnr» a diseaie: Not only did they 
adopt tHis poltion Ir^ ord«r to gel away from claiiic 
iemporance viewpoints but also in order to mo^e tpwardf 
respectable, profeislc^nal status uid even grasp at the 
positive values of a glamorlied medical science^ Thev 
had f\o ifiterest, a^t times had even an antipathy^ toward 
grojps ccncernerf wltli alcohol education, sales controls, 



tile hlih'way traffic problem K)r, perMps above af -I, t(»=e 
©thics ar^d aspects of moralit^^ of uie* of alcohol ^in 
society. Their d<dl«tbn and effectf^eness was 
that rnanyGflncerned with other alco^hol pr^&lert^i be- 
gan to interpret tho^otAer problemsis biirt|iri 
oltohQliBm) ichpcils brouiht mMibwi into das^ 
roomi or alcohol edticatlon; churchei and temp'^rwce 
groups allo\ved, evenrusfied to incorporate, alc^oll^m 
m their donriinin t target; couf ts and fails and parents 
became concerned about alcoholism^ 

But the other probleins, once tha program to^ help alco- 
holics had opened tNe door, tnovvf ba^n to gain r^cogfii- 
tion ontjiifrown And they to^shcr^yed all the^lgn^of 
independence, even fsolatlori, both fr«m each otfier and 
aJso fronnthealcchcilisni control progrinfrJ* The alC(jiiol 
hi|hway safety group lived jr* a worlrf apart from th^ il- 
coholiirrt control irDtipi, These conoerned v^ith chro'nic 
drunkenness offenders arid the S Wd Row profcler^ m^ore 
ard more divorced thems^lve^ from tfie af coh olli^ pro- 
grinis which Insisted that the^e partlwilar sufferers vere 
at best but 5 percent of thealcohQlIc popijlation^ often 
were rot really alcoholics anyway, ari^, v/orit of allj (Car- 
ried in dramatic fashion tliat Image^se devastating lo iV 
eohol ism prografris, tliat all aNohcllcs^ were drunken bum^* 
In fact, tile recent Federal and city bterest and e^prplserf 
Intent to m^ont a major program for JDeeting th^ poflce- 
court-jiil problem of drunkeriness his met with ^iJtspoken 
suspicion and even aritagoniiin from rtiany In the antl'^ 
aJcoholism fi^ld. The nev*/ alcohal-educatton-^^oijtli 
groups, after a decade or ftioreof uneasy alliance ^Ith 
the antlarcohollim groups, have b^gUf^ to sho^^ In^re^^ 
Ingseparatbn. Oompletely al oof frornail these groups 
have been the alcohol beverape control boards of ahe 
States* The liolation oftfiese difforertt organ uiticns 
vyouldbe laughable If the problerns were not ^oe^ten^ 
sive and so serious, 

But all this is fractioriallEatlorionly In the world c^f lotion 
and service, ^hat about the worlds o# conceptlor>, quies- 
tlon, and research? Unfortunately, tfi« sifrie characteflu- 
ti on seems al nost mc^fe prevalent. If tfils 1^ ppsiib H rfot 
only does this steri, ^ In ihe action vsrcrld^ from tfii ex- 
perience of the nicnDllthic and llrribo |3eriads^ but ali^ 
from the very history of scientific and arts re^eircti It- 
self, vyhlctihaiproliferatecl Into so mwy specralt|es, 
each with Its private language, depirtinent^j asiocUtbui, 
expertise careers, professions, journals.^ and Cpnfer'^ncei^ 
that the To^er of Babel seems a small structure ln<leed* 
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That tach may have a contribution to make to thli most 
complex hu^aT'locial prablem is hardly io be dcybted. 
But that each— Of that an^ ont^holds a golden key to 
reiolvi the pfoblerDs becomes aver more rldicubui as 
their numbers inerease. 

i have written elsewhere of the major modeli of thinking, 
emoting; and planning In the sphere of alCDhol problemi 
In this country: the medical or disease models the youth 
nialltablilty models the legaUlegiiiative^punitlva niodel, 
the older *'evil** models the economic control modelj the 
public health modeU For an underitanding of the frac^ 
tlonalfeation of thinking about alcohol problems In the 
arts and sciences of this country, it is important to reaN 
ize^ first, that each of these modeli Is subdivided into 
ipeciaiized schools and theories, resulting In perhaps 20 
groupi in all; second, that the differences between tho 
major and the minor groups are extreme, both in under- 
standing and in policy; and third, that theie differences 
are displayed In a social setting in which avoidance, ig- 
norance, and general distaste for the subject of alcohol 
problems Is still widespread^ 

This leads to the subject of There are leaders in 

the field of Just the alcoholisms who are convinced that a 
biochemical breakthrough is the real answer, or that A.A. 
Is the real answer, or that moving care and protection and 
responsibility out of the legal network is the real answer, 
or that bitter general mental health is the real answer, or 
that changes in pLjblic attitudes about drinking are the 
real answer, or that a reorganization df medical services 
tfirough community structures with a comprehensive 
health goal Is the real answer, and so on and id on. These 
groups are In very real conflict, one that is enhanced by a 
gamesmanship ritual in the area of grants for research and 
by political gamesnianship in both service and research 
areas, And, even in this one area of the alcoholisms, there 
is an almost magical belief In the sufficiency of the word 
"disease- * to explain the phenomenon and to determine 
the appropriate structure and leadership for both research 
and service* 

The same sort of turmoil can be seen In the field— or I 
should more properly say fields— of law. Those concerned 
with civil rights and legal procedurei in the area of public 
drunkennesi seem utterly unconcerned with legal prob^ 
lems dealing with controls over sales. Yet a third group 
is concerned with law and law enforcement In the area of 
driving and drinking, and they may soon find thennselves 



in direct conflict not only with the civil rights group but 
also with the whole structure of alcohollsni rehabilitation 
services. 

Again, Ihosu concerned with alcohol education for youth 
find themselves in a most uncomfortable iltuatlon, 
perience far more powerful Impact of the classic temper- 
ance and limbo periods than do those In the medical or 
legal fields and at the same time show all the strain im- 
posed by the general external crlticlimi and Internal self 
doubts so manifest in the American educational world 
this p^t 20 years. Their dilemma is wel illustrated by 
observation of the disagreements expressed by some 
about what classes while others are questioning whether 
the school should have a major role at all In this specific 
area of both personal and social behavior, an area ren- 
dered doubly disturbing because of laws about age re- 
strictions which are quite generally violated, certainly In 
spirit and eKtenslvely in fact, with quite general equa- 
nimity by all concerned. 

There Is fractional ization and turmoil within each of the 
different action spheres and research spheres and be» 
twen these different spheres, The outstanding mani- 
festation, perhaps, is the utter abience of any national 
policy on the problems of alcohoh 

And yet, despite the lack of any comprehensive national 
philosophy or program, and despite the frictionallzed 
turmoil in study and service, and despite the continuing 
manifestation both of the old simplistic warfare of Wets 
and Drys and also of the avoiding, evading responses of 
the 1920s and 30i, despite these liabilities, 1 would say 
with real conviction that the major characterization of 
the present day is one of hope. 

It is an old saying In this country that ''While there ii 
life there is hope*'' The big difference vls-a-vIs move* 
merits to combat alcohol problems between 1938 and 
1968 is the matter of *iife/' Where before there was 
monolithic hostility, carrying massive evasion and 
avoidance as Its major consequence, there has been 
a following history of growing awareness. Increased 
service, and increased study* TruCj this hai been frac- 
tionalized; has been replete with isolated, narrow, and 
often warring factions with rigidly held^ almost arro- 
gantly held, beliefs; with an obvious lack of coherent 
philosophy and national policy. But it Is a living, active, 
and growing field, And there are signs of a more mature, 
more comprehensive, and more discriminating approach: 
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The report of the Cooperative Coinmisston; the move^ 
fTient toward collaboration bet^veenthe Urgest of the 
aJcoholism control programi; the renewed, constructive, 
a/id serloui concern with temperarice, this time with a 
small rather than a capital "T/' this time In concert with, 
rather than up in arms against, other structures and forces 
in ^e society; the holding of intcrnitional congresses. 
Of special note is the Chssi'ffed Abstract ArchivB of the 
Alcchof Literature f now being used in ore and more 
widely, with hi broad scope of subject matter; its ex- 
tensive crois-referanclng to all arts and lelences, and Its 
continuity in scientific reporting-thls last characteristic 
manifesting a major change from what may be called 



the fractional iiation in time and history which has so 
plagued the reiegrch field. The current appearance of 
the fnternatiom/ B/bf/Qgrgphy QfAlcohof Studies Is yet 
another step in the same direction. Such developments, 
and there are others, Indicate that the awareness and 
recognition of the past 25 years are leading to something 
beyond fractionallzatlon and turniolljare leading to a 
more dignified, comprehensive, ratlonaljand effective 
program, one |eared to other facets and forces in our 
national life, one which will increasingly control and 
Anally preyent these extensive, intertwlnedi andj in 
large measure^ unnecessary problems of our society. 



Rgpffnied by pefmlision of authof ind publisher from Wofld DklaguM on Alcohol Qnd Drug Oipindeneej Elizabeth D* Whitney (idi). 
eoilon^ Season Mil, 1970, pp. 134^145, 
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Handout 3a— Study Guide: Managing tha Cfianglni Organizatiori 



1 . What are soma of the demandi for change facing your prograin? 



2. An alcoholism agency is an organization, but it doai have some special characteristics that shogid perhaps be taken 
into account when considering the itatements In this artble. List a few that occur to you. 



Look at figuri 2 on p. 11 . Whare on the continuum betvyein birth and maturity would you place your progrann? 
(Consider the whole halfway-house moyement, nota particiilar halfway house.) 

1 . Between 1 and 2 

2. Between 2 and 3 

3. Between 3 and 4 
4* Between 4 and 5 

5, Between 

What reasoris do you have for your choice? 



4, Complete the checklist on pp, 22 and 23 and record your ratings in your bool< and on the answer sheet provided 



(6 



Handout 3b— Study Guide; Meeting the Problems of Alcoholism 
In tha United States 



1 , List the main points of the artick, 



2. What events In your own mp^mmn confirm the points made In this article? 



3. What events in your own ocperionce run countir to the pcints made in this article? 



4. What did you learn from this article that surprised you? 



5. What aspect of this article \vould you Ilka to discuii with yMr cplleagues? 
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Handout 3c-- Reporting Sheet: 
Dimensions of Organization Renewal 



When you have completed the checklist on pp. 22 and 23 
of the article "Managing the Changing Orpnlzation," re* 
peat your rating for eacH item by circling the appropriate 
nunnber. 



1 12 3 4 

2. 12 3 4 

3. 12 3 4 

4. 12 3 4 

5. 12 3 4 

6. 12 3 4 

7. 12 3 4 

8. 12 3 4 

9. 1 2 3 4 
10. 12 3 4 
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Reference 1 —Needs Assessment Form 

(uitd in thf divelDpment of this program) 



To pfospectiva training program participants: 

It IS our aiffi to develop training on program admlnistralion that will be as useful as poisible to those who attend, To 
that indj we ask you to consider topics that might be included and to rat? them in order of thair importance to you In 
Improving your ability to do your job effectively, 

NCAE Staff 

Oirgctions; Listed bebw are sj^ categories of knowledge and skills often needed by alcoholism pfO|ram managers. 
Under each category (fiscal nnanagement, personnel, etc) are listed some related topics. To help us design a training 
prograrn most appropriate to your needs, please read each topic and circle the appropriate number as follows: 

1 ^ innportant to include 

2 ^ nice to Include 

3 ^ do not include 

NA = not applicable; not part of my job. 

Then, In the space provided^ add any topics not on the list that you think are Important to include In the training pro- 
gram, or connfnent on the topics listed. For example. Is there a particular aspect of that topic that yoLj find particularly 
troubleiome or that you think should be emphasised? 

FISCAL MANAGEMENT 



Annual budget preparation 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Monthly and quarterly reports 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Financial records 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Good businesi practices 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Third-party payments 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Insurance 


1 


2 


3. 


INA 


Contractriig for goods and services 


1 


2 


3 


MA 


VViiere to look for funds 


1 


2 


3 


MA 


Moneysavini techniqiJes 


1 


2 


3 


MA 


Oireetor and board rGlationships 


1 


2 


3 


MA 



Com me ntSj suggested additional topics, etc,: 
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PERSONNEL 



Staff requirements, schedules, coverage 




2 


3 


NA 


Job descriptions, duties and responsibilities 




2 


3 


NA 


Salaries, benefits 




2 


3 


NA 


Job satisfaction (career development) 




2 


3 


NA 


On-the-job training 




2 


3 


NA 


Hiring and firing 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Resolving conflicts 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Policies for fTeld placements (interns, 










graduste students) 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Use of volynteers 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Evaluating job performance 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Miking assignments, delegating 










responsibilities 


1 


2 


3 


NA 



Comments, suggested additional topics, etc; 



PROGRAM 



Program description 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Intake criteria, procedures, policies 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Resident records 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Resident rights 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Physical environment 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Monitoring activities 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


Fire, zoning, and building codes 


1 


2 


_ 3 


NA 


Accredttation and other operating requirements 


1 


2 


3 


NA 



Comments, suggested additional topics, etc: 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

"Continuuin of Care'' concept 
Influaneing public policies and fegulaUons 

on halfway houseSj etc. 
Locating potintlal rasources 
Affiliate agreennents 
Public relations (uie of madia) 
Llalion with agency represantativei 
Coordination of rasources for individual 

residents 
Referrals 

Comments, su^ested additional topics, etc.: 



1 2 3 NA 

1 2 3 NA 

1 2 3 NA 

1 2 3 NA 

1 2 3 NA 

1 2 3 NA 

1 2 3 NA 

1 2 3 NA 



PLANNING 

Deiermlnalion of needs 12 3 NA 

Setting realistic goals 1 2 3 NA 

Establishing priorities 1 2 3 NA 

Comments, iu|gested additional topics, etc.: _ 



USING DATA FOR DECISIONMAKING 

As a basis for change 1 2 3 NA 

Collecting relevant information 1 2 3 NA 

Identifying probiems 1 2 3 NA 

Orpnizing and using Information 1 2 3 NA 

Comments, suggested additional topics, etc j . _ - . . 



2l 
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REFERENCE 1 



No^ that you have rated the above topics, please go back and indicate by using the numbirs 1 through 6, the order 
of Impoftance you attach to each category. For exampje. If you think Corflmunity Relationships is the most im- 
portant category^ place a mxi to it. If you think Fiscal Management Is second In importance, place a *'2" 
next to it, and so on. 

Thank you for the tinne you have taken to complete this form. Pleaie add any other comments you think vvould 
help the planners of the training program. 
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Reference 2— Program Goals 



U Each participant will attain increased underitand^ 
ing of the cpncepti of group process and increased 
skill in identifying helping and hindering behavior 
in an operating group, 

2. Each participant will attain increased understand^ 
ing of the relationships among program administra- 
tion, the concept of management, and planning, 

3, Each participant will attain incraased awarenass and 
undarstandlng of the elemants and issues assoelated 
with selected aspects of effective program adminis- 
tration, including: 

a. The board of directors and the relatlonihip be- 
tween the director and the board 



b. Lon|-range funding, budget preparation, and 
fiscal and statistical recordkeaping 

Q, Personnel policies 

d. Relationships with regulating agencies, local 
service agendas, and community groups 

e. Communication and cooperation with other 
agenciei and organizations. 

4, Each participant will sufficiently refine and Im- 
prove exiiting planning and analysis skills to iden- 
tify a specific problamj or a nead for change, in one 
of the above areas; develop a plan; and achieve 
some degree of improvement in the area selected. 
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Reference 1— Sample Matrix for Tabulation 





EKcellcnt 


Good Fair 


Poor 


ITEM 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 










2 










3 










4 










5 










6 










7 










8 










9 










10 
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Reference 2--Changing Organizational Needs 




BIRTH 



MATURITY 
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Reference 1— Descriptive Terms and Discussion Questions 
for Who's Here Exercise 



First Pagt of Flipcharti 

1, Print one of thesi words on tht firit page of each 
of four fllpcharts: learner, helper, teicher, friend 

2, Thisa discusiion questions are printed on each 
flipchart undef the printed v^ofd\ 

a. What are the characteristics of this role? 

b. What are the benefils to the client of being such 
a person? 

Do you feel your clients perceive you in this 
manner? Why? 



Second Page of Fllpcharts 

1, Print one of these words on th^ second page of 
each of the four flipcharts; laissez-faire, demo- 
cratic, collaborative, or comniandlng. 

2, These discussion questions are printed on each 
flip chart under the word: 



a. How do you interpret this term? 

b. Why do you feel this Is the best style? 

c. Can you think of situations where this style 
would be Inappropriate? 

d. Wtiat do you think are some of the reasons 
you feel this way? 



Third Page of Fllpcharts 

1 . Print one of these words or terms on the third 
page of each of the four flipcharts: surviving, 
stabiliEingj educating the public to your purpose, 
reassessment of goals and purposes, 

2. These discussion questions are printed on each 
flipchart under the word or term: 

a. What factor most influences your choice? 

b. What problems do you see in performing this 
task? 

c. What kind of help do you need? 
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Handout 1--NASA Exercise Individual Worksheei 



INSTRUCTIONS: You arc a member of a space crew 
originally scheduled to rendezvous with a mother ship 
on the lighted surface of the moon, Due to mechanical 
difficulties, however, your ship was foreod to land at a 
spot some 200 miles from the rendezvous point, During 
landing, much of the equipment aboard was damaged, 
and, because survival depends on reaching the mother 
ship, the most critical Items available muit be choien for 
the 200-mile trip. Below arc listed the IS Itami left In^ 
Uct and undamaged after landing. Your task is to rank* 
order them in terms of their importance to your crew In 
allowing them to reach the rendezvous point. Place the 
number 1 by the most important item, the number 2 by 
the second most important, and so on, through number 
15, the least important. You have 15 minutes to com- 
plete this phase of the exercise. 

Box of matches 



SttHIar map (of iht* inoonS 
constcllalion) 

_ Lifcraft 

^ Magngtjg conipasi 

^ 5 gallons of water 

^ Signal Harui 

^ First-nid kit coiualhing mjccilun 
nuodles 

^ Sular^powcreU TM roceiveraransmillcr 



Food concentrate 

50 feet of nylon rope 

Parachute silk 

Portable heating unit 

Two .45-callbcr pistols 

One case dehydrated Pet milk 

Two 100-ib tanks of oxygen 



ERIC 



Special permission for reproduction of the above material and pp. 20 and 21 is granted by the author, )ay Hall, Ph.D., and publiihcr. 
Teleometrlcs International. All rlghu reservid. 
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Handout 2--NASA Exercise Group Worksheet 



INSTRUCTIONS: This ii an oxerclio In group deelilon* 
making* Your group li to employ tha mothocl of group 
coniensui In rcaahing ill ileclilon, This meani that the 
prediction for each of the IS survival Itemi must be 
agreed upon by each group member before It becomes 
d part of the group decision. Conieniui Is dlffkult to 
reach. Therefore^ not every ranking will meet with 
everyone *s complete approval. Try, as a groupi to make 
each ranklrig one with which all group memberi can at 
least partially agree, Here are some guldei to use In 
reaching consensus: 

1. Avoid arguing for your own Individual Judgments. 
Approach the task on the basil of logic, 

2. Avoid changing your mind only In order to reach 
agreement and avoid conflict. Support only sotu* 
dons with which you are abio to agree somewhat, 
at least. 

3. Avoid "conflict*reducing" techniques such ai 
majority vote, averagingi or trading In reaching 
your decision, 

4t View differences of opinion as helpful rather than 
as a hindrance In decisionmaking. 

^ Box of matches 



Food Concentrate 
50 feet of nylon ropt 
Parachute silk 
Portable heating unit 
Two ,45<aliber pistols 



One Ciue dehydraled Pet milk 
Two lOO^Ib tanks of oKygen 
Stellar map (of moon's constellation) 
Liferaft 

Magnetic compais 
S gallons of water 
Signal flares 

First-aid kit containing Injection 
needles 

Soiar-powered FM receiver-transmitter 
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Handout 3-NASA Exercise 
Scoring Instructions 



The group recorder will aisume the rciponilbllliy for 
directing the icoflng, Individuals will: 

K Score tho net difference between their answers 
and correct aniwars. For QHmpki If the an* 
swer was 9 and the correct answer was 12, the 
net difference li 3. Three becomes tho icore 
for that particular I temp 

2, Total these scores for an Individual score. 

3, No^t, total all Individual scorei and divldo by 
the number of participants to arrive at an aver^ 
age Individual scora. 

4, Score the net difference between group work- 
sheet answers and the correct answers. 



5. Total these scores for a group icons 

6. Compare the average individual score with the 
group scoro. 

RATINGS: 

0-20* Excellent 
20*30 - Good 
3040 * Average 
40-50- Fair 
over SO - Poor 
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Handout 4— Elements of Group Work 



A. Whiil is a gruup? 

A group is a collection of people who havu ihu 
following characlgriitics: 

L Think of IhgmsulvPS as a group 

2* Share a cummon purpose or goal 

3. Value the cgniribuiloni of each member 

4» Develop an open and irusting climate 

5. Pay attention to how the group members work 
together 

6, CaHi when they choose, work together as a 
single entity, 

B. What conditioni warrant group work? 

Conditions that warrant group work are estab- 
lished when the following conditions prevail: 

1. Information needs to be conveyed to a number 
of people, 

2. An opportunity for members to sock clarifica- 
tion is needed, 

3. issues are too sensitive or complicated to be 
adequately conveyed In memos^ reports, or other 
written forms. 

4. A good climate is needed to give impetus for 
future action. 

5. A problem can be solved more effoctlvely 
through the creative interaction of group mem- 
bers rather than by an Individual working alone, 

6* Adequate time is available for a group to meet 
and discuss problems or issues. 

C. VVhat are the criteria for effective group work? 

In order for a group to work effectively, the follow- 
ing criteria must be met! 

1, An informal, permissive, supportive climate 
where individuals can be honest and candid with 
one another 



2. A feeling of muluul trust and reipect betwoen 
members 

3. Dgfinltions and uKplanations of problems and 
gojis that can bo clearly understood by all 
memberip 

D, What are the key benefits of group work? 

Some of the key benefits that result from group 
work are as follows; 

1. Improvement of the morale of Individuals and 
subsequently of the productivity of an 
organization 

2. Better solutions to probfems and better plani 
for future action 

3. Increased efficiency in terms of use of time 

4. Increased involvement and commitment to 
tasks by group members 

Sp Reinforcement of a sense of self-worth and 
personal growth on the part of individual 
members 

6. Promotion of a feeling of cohesion among 
group members* 
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Reference 1 -Detailed Rationale 
for Participant Presentations 



Participant presentation as a training activity has several 
purposGs. First, it provides opportunity for participants 
to share their knowlodge and experience In halfway^ 
house management in a formal way. Second, it Is a 
means for Individualizing the program by permitting 
each participant to select a topic that Is of particular 
interest to him, Third, the time required for planning 
and preparation creates a setting for participants to work 
with each other outside the program sessions. Fourth, 
participants who may be reluctant to contribute in ses- 
sion discussions are heard. And finally, the presentation 
provides participants an opportunity to prepare and im- 
plement a plan to achieve specific objectives and to ro- 
ceive immediate information about the effectiveness of 
their performance. 

The topics and guidelines for the presentations are intro- 
duced and explained during the first full day to permit 
participants time lo make their selections, to organize 
their groups, and to prepare the presentation. The pre- 
sentations are scheduled at appropriate points in the 
program to fit the overall plan and sequence of session 
topics. 



It should be made clear to the participants that the 
presentation! are an Integral part of the program, that 
the topics are not covered In other sessions, and that 
the material Included in the preientatloni is essential 
to the achievement of program goals and objectives. 

The instructions and materials for the participant prp- 
sontatlons are based on IS participants. If more people 
attend the program, Increase the size of the presentation 
groups according to the following guidelines: 

Use of volunteers 2 
Ideas for followup programs 1 
Associations l 
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Reference 2— Participant Presentations Signup Sheet 



Use of votuntears 



Appraisal interviews 



Ideas for followup programs 



Associations 



Philosophy of funding for 
halfway-house pro|rami 



TOPIC 



PARTICIPANTS 




Codes MS2C 



Handout 1 -Participant Presentations-Topics and Objectives 



Topic 


Obiegtlvi(s) 


Date 


Length of 
Presentation 


No, of 
Participants 


Use of 
volunteers 


Given a list of agency actlvitlei, check those that 
are most appropriate for volunteers according 
to recommended criteria. 




30 min. 


2 


Appraisal 
interviews 


List the three types of appraisal interviews, and 
briefly describe the distinguishing featuri(s) of 
each. 




IHhrs, 


6 


Idias for 
followup 
programs 


Lilt at least two reasons why a vigorous followup 
activity IS an essential part of the alcoholism 
program. 




45 min* 


J 


Associationi 


List at least three tasks that must be performed 
when starting a State halfway-houie 










association. 

List at least two sources of help and information 
available to anyone wishln| to start a State 
association. 




30 min. 


2 


Philosophy of 
funding for 
halfwiy-housa 
programs 


Give two reasons cited by the author for a halfway 
house to avoid becoming a treatment facility, 

Briefly describe the position of the author on 
multipurpose halfway houses, 

Nime two recommended Ingredients of the 
partnership approach to halfway-houie 
operation. 




30 min* 


2 
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Handout 2-Checkllst of Resource Materials by Topic 

(needed for participant presentations) 



Topic 


Items 


Number Needed 


PhiloiDphy of Funding for Halfway- 
House Programs 


'*Philoiophy of Funding for Halfway House 
Programs" by H. Leonard Bochc 

Guidelines (2a) 

Appraisal Form (2b) 




Use of Vol un tears 


Suggestions for Use of Volunteers (26) 
Guidelines (2a) 
Appraiial Form (2b) 




Appraisal Interviews 


"Three Types of Appraisal Interview" by 
Norman R, F, Maler (2e) 

Guidelines (2a) 

Appraisal Form (2b) 




Ideas for Followup Programs 


Suggestions for Followup of Former 
Residents (2d) 

Guidelines (2a) 

Appraisal Form (2b) 




Associations 


Samples of Bylaws for various State 
associations (2f) 

AHHAP publieatiDns 

Guidelines (2a) 

Appraisal Form (2b) 
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Handout 2a-Guldel?nes for Participant Presentations 



1. The presentation will be appfaised In termi of the 
following eriteria: 

a. 90 pereent of partleipants score 90 on posttest, 

b. Preientatlon completed within allotted time. 

Sarlsfaetory, or better, ratings on four out of 
six Items on the appraisal form* 

% Objectives may be modified with approval of pro^ 
gram leaders based on adequate justification by 
presanters* 

3* All presenter! on team must share equilly in plan- 
ning, preparation, and presentation of topic, 

4, Any available resources may be used as needed to 
assist in planning and preparationi. Check first 
with program leaders. 



5. Prepare the poittcst by writing on a flipchart, 
large enough to be seen from a distance, one Item 
for each of your preientatlon objectives. In the 
case of the 'Volunteers" presentation, prepare a 
numbered list containing some, but not all, of the 
recommended volunteer activities along with In- 
iippropriate volunteer activities In random order. 
Participants are Instructed to write down the num- 
bers of the appropriate activities. 

6, Plan the preientatlon to include time for the par- 
ticipants to complete the posttest and the appraisal 
form. 
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Handout 2b-Partlcipant Presentation Appraisal 



1, For Items a-d, rate each aspect oC the prcsentallon given below by chocking the appropriate box. Use the space 
at the bottom of the page to make comments which support your ratings. 



AREA OF PERFORMANCE 


RATINGS OF PERFORMANCE 




Ncuds 
Irnprovcment 


Satlifactory 


Above 
Average 


Superior 


a. Adequacy of planning for prescntaiion in 
relation to sossipn DbiQCtiyo(i) 










b, Develdpmant and use of effoctivo teeh- 
nlque($) of presentation 










Rapport with participants 










d* Extint to which presentation was audible, 
Interestlni, easy to follow 











2* How would you rate the presentation with respect to its usefulness for looking at problems? 

pQQi- EKCellent 
1 2 3 4 5 



3, How would you rate the material presented in terms of its possibilities for direct application to problems you have 
already identified? 

pQor Excellent 
1 2 3 4 5 



please add here any comments you might have: 
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Handout 2c-Suggestlons 
for Use of Volunteers 



Interastod lay and profenional people can serve bene- 
ficial adjuncl roles in a program. Howeverj those rolei 
must N elcarly delineated and thoroughly understood 
by the clients, the staff members, and the volunieors. 
Examples of appropriate volunteer activities Include the 
following* 

1* Arranging for and providing transportation 
when necessary 

2. Providing supplies and equipment 

3. Assisting In the planning and organization of 
recreational activitlei, as well as participatlni 
in them when appropriate 



4. Providing gifts and/or refreshments for special 
occasions 

5. Arranging entcrtainmeni events at the center 

6. Aisiiiing residents in finding Jobs and, even- 
tuallyj living accommodations 

7i Arranging for tickets or passes to entertainment 
events 

8, Teaching and/or mal<ing available grooming 
techniques and activities (e.g., hairityling, 
fashion shows, Glothing selection, makeup). 
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Handout 2d— Suggestions for 
FoMowup of Former Clients 



The staff should make a serious effort to maintain inter- 
mittent but regular contact with former clients. Such 
contact can do much to assure the continued loclali 
vocational, and general community adlLJStnricntof the 
•asidents after dlicharge. 

Xmong the ways that an agency can retain contact with 
ormer rtsldenti arc the follosving: 
L Circulating a newslotier 

2, Sponsoring annual or semiannual get-togeihers 
or outings 

3, Using volunteers ai followup workers. 



Existing community agencies and organizations can also 
be uied in followup activities. For instance, thoie are in 
excellent poiltions to assist an agency: the A,A, sponsor- 
ihlp system, vocational rehabilitation counselors, social 
workersj and community health nurieii 

Where a central tracking system e^lsts^ It can also con- 
tribute to the followup procesi, 
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Handout 2e-Three Typts of Appraisal Intarvlew 



One of the most Common procodures In company 
exfcutlvt-developmenl programi li the ippraisal of a 
man's performaneo, followed by an interview In connec* 
tion with the appraisal. This procedure may be sat up In 
various ways, but it Is always adapted to the line of or- 
ganisation and always requiros the holding of intervlewSi 

The skill of the Interviawef Is an important factor in the 
success of this plan and is a general managerial requliita, 
since appraisal Interviawi are conducted by supervisors 
at all levels. Unless skillfully conducted, however, such 
an interview may be an unpleasant experience for both 
parties and cause the inten^lawae to resist improving on 
the job. Fortunately, an Interview that Is satisfactory to 
the inierviawer is likely to satisfy the interviewee as well, 
and hence can be a constructive experience for both. 

While it goes without saying that two interviewers may 
differ In skill, it Is equally true that two skilfed inter^ 
viewers may practice quite different methods. It also 
fallows thatj while each method requires its own specific 
skills, more can be accomplished with the superior 
method, even when skills are equal, 

This differentiation between skill and method Is Impon 
taot because the goal of the Interviaw determines which 
method should be used to achieve it; and once we have 
clarified the goal in any activity, the problem of develop- 
ing the necessary skills Is |reatly simplified, If, for exam- 
pie, in driving a golf ball, we are aiming at direction rather 
than distance, the skill we are concerned with is the 
orientation of the body while swinging rather than force 
of stroke. 

Unlike our somewhat simplified example, however, ap- 
praisal interviews may have various and sometimes con- 
flicting objectives. Among them we may note: (a) to let 
lubordlnates know where they stand; (b) to recognize 
their good work; (c) to point out how and where they 
can improve; (d) to develop them on their present Job; 
(e) to develop and train them for higher jobs; (f) to let 
them know how they may progress in the company; 
(g) to serve as a record for assessing the department or 
unit as a whole, showing where each person fits into the 



larger picture; and (h) to warn some omployees that 
they must do better. It Is frequently supposed that sev- 
eral or all of these objactlves may be achieved by a single 
Inten^lew, but this Is not the case, 

Conflicting ObjeGtlvei 

The differences between these objectives, however slight, 
will affect the whole course of the Interview, For enm^ 
plCj "letting an employee know where he stands'* sug^ 
gesu a fairly comprehensive report^ while an Interview for 
the purpose of recognizing an employee's good work can 
be much more selective In content, 
When the Interview serves as a warning, some companlas 
require the employee to sign an appraisal form. This pre- 
cludes his saying at a later time that he was not told his 
work was unsatisfactory. However, the requirement of a 
^ signature is inconsistent with goals other than warning* 
A discrepancy between the goals of the interviewer and 
the Interviewee may also cause difficulties. For example. 
In praising a very superior employee who has many vir- 
tues and few faults, the interviewer may make a minor 
criticism or pass over something as merely ''satisfactory*** 
However, the employee may regard this as unfavorable 
and feel crushed by any suggestion that he should 
Improve, 

On the other hand, a supervisor may treat a weak sub- 
ordinate with kid gloves to avoid hurting his feelings. 
Thus he may call the employee's best point "quite satis- 
factory" although in reality It is only about average, and 
praise him highly for effort. The employee may emerge 
from the interview feeling relieved and perhaps more se- 
cure than he should, considering his limited prospects. 
This article will describe three types of appraisal inter- 
views, each with a specific and slightly different objective. 
The differences are Important in determining the skills 
required and, to a great extent, actually call for different 
skills from the interviewer's repertoire. A unique inter- 
action characterizes each method, so that the three differ 
in kind rather than in degree. The three methods may be 
descried as Tell and Sell, Tell and Listen, and Problem- 
Solving. 
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TN Tdliind Sell Method 

The inltiiil nim of the Tell arul Sell method h lo com* 
munlcdte the umpluyuu'^ uvaluallon to hlrn as accurately 
as pDsslbie, The ralrness of the evaluation li aiiumedi 
and the lupervlsor seeks (a) to let the employee know 
how he is doing; (b) lo gain hU acceptance of the uvalua* 
tlon; and finally (cj to get him lo follow the plan out* 
llnad for his improvement, These three goals loemf at 
first glance^ to be consistent with each other and. In 
some circumstances, they undoubtedly are so. 

If it Is assumed that people desire to correct faultii that 
the superior's judgment Is acceptable to the lubordlnato^ 
and that the subordinate is able to change In the direction 
specified, then the desired alms can be achieved, How^ 
ever. It Is not unusual for subordinates to regard their 
supervisors' expectations as unreasonable^ their critlclimi 
as unjustined, and the methods of work they suggest In- 
efficient* It is also unrealistic to expect a person to Im- 
prove merely because he wants to» Ho may strive to make 
wise decisions, be patient, get along with people, conduct 
conferences effectively, and stand up under strain, but 
such behavior may not be subject to his voluntary controL 

While improvement in such things as getting to work on 
time, turning In honest expense accounts, and working 
hard Is usually considered a matter of volition, here, too, 
more than a wish may be necessary* Frequently, the 
problem Is one of adjustment rather than motivation. 
Emotional maladjustment requires therapy, and improper 
attempts to make improvements may aggravate rather 
dian correct the condition. 

For purposes of this discussloni it will be assumed that 
extreme cases are the exception and that the Interviewer 
IS going to deal with managcmDnt people who are able to 
take criticism. 

The Necessary Skills 

Considerable skills are necessary for success In the Tell 
and Sell type of interview* They Include the ability to 
pirsuade the employee to change in the prescribed 
manner, and this requires knowing how to use the Incen- 
tives that motivate him and sometimes developing new 
ones. The salesman must know his customer, and the 
selling of an evaluation makes the same demands on a 
supervisor, 

The method becomes especially difficult if the Inter' 
viewer encounters resistance. Since he usually sees him- 
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self In the role of doing lomething for the employee's 
goodi any failure lo appreciate this gesture places the 
Inlervlawer on the defenilvCi Thus, the situation may 
become strained or deteriorate into obvious hostility. 

Howoveri the employco uiually senses his supervisor's 
Increased aggression before It is too apparent, and con* 
sequently rofralns from questioning thy evaluation. The 
paislva resistance and verbal agreement that follow are 
often taken ai acceptance of the evaluation by the Inter- 
viewor. When the employee retreats from discussion, the 
supervisor may feel more obliged to talk and may end up 
lecturing or preaching. 

Defensive feellngSj whether expressed or covered up, are 
a natural reaction of the employer to this type of Inter* 
view, The supervlior Is east In the role of a judge, while 
the employee wants to make as good a showing as pos- 
sible and tries to conceal any weaknesses. As the super* 
visor can never know all the circumstances and provoca^ 
tions, his criticism Is apt to seem unjust, 

Once the subordinate questions his superior's evaluation, 
a face-saving situation Is created. Unloss the interviewer 
Is very patient or something happens to break the chain 
of events, the conflict will become more acute. Since the 
superior usually has some power at his disposal, the sub« 
ordinate invariably learns to give in, Subordinates often 
develop a degree of insensitivity to criticism on these oc- 
casions, The general viewpoint In the organization may 
be, "everybody gets criticized during appraisal interviews, 
so you Just take It with a grain of salt*** Some interviewers 
attempt to comfort their subordinatei by telling how 
they, too, are evaluated and criticized. 

Although the Tell and Sell interview may be unploasant 
for both parties, this does not prove that it lacks merit. 
Correctloh usualiy is unpleasant, and almost everyone 
can recall discarding faults because of criticism that once 
was painfuL Certainly, faulty behavior can be Inhibited 
or replaced by having someone point out a better way, 
The crucial Issue is finding the most effective approach. 
Both motivation and training are essential to change. 

When a man lacks the skill or knowledge to do his Job In 
the way his superior desires, the problem is one of train- 
ing or transfer, If an employee is worthy of development 
on his present Job, the interviewer should clarify the job 
demands and indicate where and how the employee can 
acquire the desired knowledge or skills, 
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Motivation to Change 

The fact that people often want to do a Job effectively 
may be sufficient motivation to adopt the corrfct meth- 
ods and habits. The desire for the boss* approval may 
also provide motivation. 

However, sometimes an employee has his own views 
about a job or does not wish to reveal his lack of ability 
to change. If he has "bad" habits or Is negligent in car- 
tain respects, he may resist change becauie the undeilr- 
able behavior is attractive to him. In such Instances, new 
motivation is necessary. One way is to make the old be- 
havior unattractive by punishment and threats of dis- 
charge. This is similar to removing an undislrable growth 
by surgery. The operative approach Is unpleasant for the 
employee because he must either give up the behavior he 
likes or suffer the consequences. 

Another way is to make an alternate response attractive 
by^rewarding it. This substitution method Is usually 
more pleasant and effective than the operative, not only 
because punishment is unnecessary but also because an 
alternative is supplied. Thus a child's emotional disturb- 
ance is reduced if a broken toy is replaced by another, 
and a smoker will find it somewhat easier to give up 
cigarettes if he substitutes gum. However, something 
pleasant (a reward) must be added In order to make the 
choice attractive and voluntary. 

Both methods require that an external motivating factor 
be added to one of the alternatives; a negative Incentive 
(punishment) must be connected with the undesirable 
behavior, or a positive incentive (reward) with the ac- 
ceptable alternative. This form of motivation \%€Xtrins/c 
to the activity, in contrast with //7fr//ii/c motivation In 
which the activity itself is satisfying. When extrinsic 
motivation is used, the new behavior is not accepted for 
its own sake, but for other reasons. 

Both the type of motivation used and the defensivi atti- 
tudes aroused limit the effectiveness of the Tell and Sell 
method. Frequently, the subordinate accepts the evalua- 
tion or says he does in order to get out of the Interview 
situation. But the fact remains that a selling method 
. permits only two courses of action: continue as before 
versus change to the superior's plan. However, plans for 
improving a work situation and ways to deal with a be- 
havior problem can seldom be reduced to two 
possibilities. 



Advantages and Limitations 

A plan may be effective in one situation while It fails in 
another. The Tell and Sell method has Its greatest poten- 
tial with young and new employees, who are inexperienced 
and Insecure and want the assurance of an authority figure. 
They are likely to respect the sjperior not only because of 
his position but also because of his greater knowledge and 
experience. Similar reactions usually occur In employees 
who are new on an assignment. 

Individual differences also play a part In reactions to the 
Tell and Sell method* Persons who are easygoing, un- 
critical, somewhat unimaginative, and ready to accept 
authoritarian leadership are most able to profit from It 

From the company's viewpoint, the method Is efficient, 
providing It works. Presenting an evaluation takes less 
time than discussing It, and If the employee accepts the 
presentation, a fairly complete Interview can be held in 
about 15 minutes. However, If the appraisal is resisted, 
considerable time may be required to achieve the poten- 
tial gains of this method. 

Although the Tell and Sell method may produce positive 
results under favorable conditions. It also may do more 
harm than good. When, for example, a subordinate 
thinks his appraisal Is unfair, he may fee] that his inter* 
ests and the company's are no longer compatible. Loy- 
alty depends on mutual Interests, and both the super- 
visor and the company may lose men's loyalties In the 
process of conducting appraisal interviews* 

Again, If the Interview Is unpleasant, the day-to-day re- 
lationship between supervisor and subordinate may be- 
come strained, and job satisfactions decreased for both. 

However, the greatest risk occurs, particularly In apprais- 
ing middle and top management, when the subordinate 
accepts the judgment of his superior and tries to please 
him Instead of giving his best thinking to the job. Every 
language has a phrase for a ''y^^ man,'' and no superior 
wants to develop an employee into one. Yet the Tell 
and Sell method Is bound to encourage this type of sub- 
ordinate, for It assumes that the boss knows best-he Is 
the father figure who dispenses rewards and punishments. 
Such an executive expects his men to want to please him, 
and they soon learn what he expects of them, often com- 
peting with each other to gain his favors. Although the 
boss may ask his subordinates to make independent 
Judgments and take Initiative, the fact that he appraises 
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and r€€omminds motiyates the wiikef among them to 
find out what ha wants and to do It hii way. To fori- 
stall eriticlsni^ some even adopt die boss' manntrs and 
dress. Thus, when ^is method works^ It is likely to de- 
velep dependent, docile behavior, and when it falls, 
rebellious behavior may result. Needless to say, neither 
extreme Is desirable. 

Finally, what Is the overall effect on company philosophy 
and values? Or|inizations vary In the extent to which 
they are receptive to new mathodi and ideas. When 
evaluations are made from the top down^ It is difficult 
for new Ide^ to enter, unless top person net are recruited 
from outside the company. However^ this may require 
overcoming resistance to changes down the line and is 
often impractical. Since the Tell and Sell type of inter-^ 
view makes no provision for upward communicatloni it 
tends to perpetuate existing values. Although changes 
may occur effectively when initiated from the top or 
when approved by the proper superiors, there is no 
means of stimulating new ideas. While both radicalism 
and conservatism with respect to change have unique 
values^ each makes its contribution under different clr^ 
cumstanees. Insofar as conservatism rather than change 
Is desired, the Tell and Sell method Is effective. 

The Tell and Listen Method 

The Tell and Listen method of conducting an appraisal 
interview is often viewed with skepticism because the 
role of the interviewer seems somewhat unnatural and 
ambiguous with respect to authority. The goal here Is 
to communicate the evaluation to the employee and 
then let him respond to it The interviewer covers his 
strengths and weaknesses during the first part of the 
Interview, postponing points of disagreement until later. 
The second part Is devoted to thoroughly exploring the 
subordinate's feeljnp about the evaluation. Thus the 
superior, while still in the role of a judges listens to ob^ 
jectlons without attempting to refute them. In fact, he 
encourages the employee to disagree, because the objec- 
tive is not only to communicate the appraisal but also to 
drain off any negative feelinp it arouses. The cathartic 
value of the verbal ejcpresslon of fruitrated fttllngs Is 
assumed. 

The initial reactions are similar to those of the Tell and 
Sell methodi since both begin with a presentation of t he 



evaluation. However, the methods differ radically as re- 
gards the way disagreement and resiitance are handled. 
Instead of the Interviewer dominating the discussion, he 
sits back and becomes a nondirectlve counselor'^ during 
the second part of the interview* 

Skills of this Approach 

The skills of this approach are (a) active listening-- 
accepting and trying to understand the employee's atti- 
tudes and feelings; (b) making effective use of pauses^ 
waiting patiently without embarrasimont for the other 
person to talkj (c) rejecting ft#//Vi^j— responding to 
feelinp to show understanding; and (d) summarliing 
fiellngB-^iQ indicate progress, show understanding, and 
emphasize certain points^ as well as to end the interview. 
None of these skills implies that the interviewer either 
agrees or dis^rees with the employee. Rather, they 
surest the possibility that the evaluation may be un- 
just and even incorrect, and that the employee should 
accept only Ideas which may be helpful. 

Since It Is assumed at the outsat that there are two sides 
to the appraisal, face-saving Issues are not apravated. 
As the superior doesn't expect the subordinate to agree, 
he feels no need to defend his evaluation. The unpleasant 
aspects of the Interview are reduced^ for he has a method 
for dealing with the employee's defensive responses and 
is better able to understand and respect his feelings. 
Consequently, he will be less inclined to avoid conduct^ 
ing appraisal interviews than the Tell and Sell Interviewer, 
who may be overanxious. 

The motivating factors in the Tell and Listen interview 
are somewhat complex. Since fears of reprisals and of 
dlsplei^ing the superior are reduced^ Inadaptlve defensive 
behavior fanned, in part, by these fears Is lass likely to 
^cur. Thus the countermotivation known as resistance 
to change is lessened by the counseling process, but the 
tandency to change to avoid diipleising the boss is sacri- 
ficed. Which of these two opposing motivationi is 
stronger will vary In individual instances. 

There Is also the positive motivation that comes from 
having a pleasant interview with the boss. Hostility Is 
minimized, and the subordinate feels accepted and im- 
portant. These feelings are conducive to forming a con- 
structive attitude toward growth. Thus, a subordinate 



*Ci R. RogerSi Couniellngand Psychothirapy, Hough ten Mifflin Csmpiny, ioiton, 1942, p. 450. 
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tends to want to pleasa a supervisor he likes mora than 
one he fears, When fear is dominant, a person, at best 
shies away from wrongdoing, but does not extend him" 
self to perform beyond the call of duty. 

The motivations discussed so far are extrinsic In that they 
lie outside job aetivlty, and the work itself has not been 
made more interesting. However, some Increase in job 
interest is possible. Intrinsic motivation would occur if 
the interview resulted In (a) solving some job problems; 
(b) clarifying certain miiunderstandings between super- 
visor and subordinate; or (c) solving a personal problem. 
These gains are most probable in initances where the em- 
ployee's job performances are deficient. The interview 
might also result In improvements in the work climate— 
another element of job Interest. 

If the superior listened learned Irom the interview, 
additional gains would be possible. The superior might 
modify Job assignments and expectations, alter his evalu- 
ation, perceive the subordinate's job differently, or dii- 
cover his own negligence in training and assisting, How- 
ever^ li takes an exceptional interviewer to learn from the 
interview. Since the appraisal is made before the Inter- 
view, most interviewers feel committed to uphold It. 

Benefits of the Method 

This method usually insures a good relationship between 
superior and subordinate during the Interview. The em- 
ployee Is likely to leave with a positive attitude toward 
the supervisor, feeling that the interview has been worth- 
while and that he is important to the company* The 
interview provides an opportunity for the superior to 
learn his lubordinate-s nfceds^ although his Impressioni 
may be Incorrect. 

However, there is some risk that the interview may not 
achieve its first objective-letting the employee know 
where he stands. In addition, while the employee may 
gain new insights which may cause him to change, he Is 
not likely to discover ways for Improving job perform- 
ance, Thus he may leave the Interview with satisfaction 
but without a program for developing on his job. 

The values promoted by the Tell and Liiten interview 
are those of tolerance and respect for the IndivlduaL 



Thus the method tends to make supervisors employee- 
rather than production-minded, an attitude which gen- 
erally stimulates higher morale.* However, while high 
morale and productivity frequently are related, there 
may be variations in productivity among groups that 
have equally hi^h morale. 

The greatest value of this method comes from the fact 
that the Interviewer may profit from the interview. 
Change initiated from below may occur when a sub- 
ordinate is able to influence his superior-s views on how 
the job may be improved In (a) supervision, (b) work 
methods, (c) job assignments, and (d) job expectations. 
Frequently, superiors once performed the jobs of the 
men they now supervise, and very often expect their 
subordinates to act just as they did. Since people differ 
and times as well as Jobs change, this expectation, while 
understandable, Is usually impractical. In any event, 
a superior's expectations, at best, tend to restrict initia- 
tive and Inhibit improvements. Although some of this 
loss may be recouped by using suggestion boxes, it is 
important not to stifle new Ideas by an appraisal pro- 
gram that was designed to develop employees. A super- 
visor who listens and learns may encourage upward com- 
munication In deed as well as In word, The belief that 
constructive forces for change may spring from below 
can become an Important part of organizational 
philosophy, 

The Problem-Solving Approach 

The Problem'-Solving method of appraisal interview has 
grown out of the author's recent studies of executive 
development, Of the three methods presented here, it 
deviates the most from a commonsense view. It takes 
the interviewer out of the role of judge and makes him a 
helper. Although the interviewer may want to help hPs 
subordinate, in the other two types of interview, this Is 
difficult because the process of appraising Is Inconsistent 
with that of helping. It may appear that the purpose of 
the interview Is lost If the appraisal is not directly com- 
municated to the subordinate. However, one must also 
recognize that the development of the employee often 
is the primary reason for conducting an appraisal inter- 
view and that this objective may be lost in the process 
of communicating the evaluation. 



•0. Kati, N. Maecobyj and N. C. Mofs§^ Productivity, Supen^liion and Morale m an Office Sltuaiion, Uniytrslty of Michiian, Institute 
for Social Rei©arehJ9S0, p, 84, 
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As has bien said, appraisal interviews may serve a 
vafieiy of purposes, of which development is one. AU 
though the two other methods discussed communicate 
the appraisal to the subordinate, they do not assure his 
underitanding and acceptance. The Problem-Solving 
approach has no provision for communicating the ap- 
praisalj and indeed It may be unessential for this pur- 
pose* If the appraisal Is required for other reasons, it 
may be desirable to delay making it until after the 
Interview* 

The goal of employee development immediately estab- 
Ushes a mutual interest between the interviewer and his 
subordinate, Both would like the employee to improve 
on the job and agree that the boss could assist him, 
When the subordinate accepts this help-glving role of 
his supervisor, he is more willing to describe his difficul- 
ties. However, when the boss passes judgment on his 
job performance, their interests conflict. On the one 
hand, the employee wants to impress his boss favorably 
and hide his weaknesses. The interviewer, on the other 
hand, wants to avoid being deceived and to discuss weak- 
nessei, Mutual Interests are present only so long as the 
employee's merits are being praised and end when the 
Inton/iewer indicates that he Is somewhat less than 
satlsfiid. 

Since the objective Is employee development, the inter- 
viewer cannot specify the area for improvement, because 
this would be making a judgment. He must limit his in= 
fluence to stimulating thinking rather than supplying 
solutions, and be willing to consider all ideas on job im- 
provement that the employee brings up. His function Is 
to discover the subordinate's interests, respond to them, 
and help the employee examine himself and the Job. 
He must forget his own viewpoint and try to see the job 
as the employee sees it, If the employee's ideas seem Im- 
practical, the interviewer should ask questions to learn 
more specifically what the employee has In mind. Often 
the ideas may seem difficult to accept because they are 
misunderstood or viewed from a different frame of ref- 
erence. Communication may be faulty unless each per- 
son tries to understand the background, attitude, and 
experience of the other. 

When the Interviewer finds that a subordinate's thinking 
is naive, he must be willing to assume that a problem- 
solving discussion is the best way to stimulate growth 
and sophistication. If an employee can grow in this 
manner, he need not know that he has had weaknesses 



and faults. The process may be compared to the train- 
ing of children. Telling a child that he is gawky and un- 
coordinated does not help him to become graceful and 
skilled. As a matter of fact, he will probably improve 
more If left to himielf, instead of being exposed to ex- 
tensive fault-finding. However, people are often so con- 
cerned with the faults they observe that tl^ey fmd It 
difficult to suppress comments and advice* Thus, a 
supervisor's knowledge and experience will not help his 
subordinate unless the supervisor knows how to share 
them constructively. 

Exploring Solutions 

Problem-Solving Is characterized by the exploration of a 
variety of solutions. It Is Inhibited when a person feels 
threatened by an evaluation which directs attention to 
him rather than to the situation. When a person is 
placed In the spotlight, he tries to hide his defects and 
to protect himself by defensive behavior. As long as he 
defends himself, he Is not searching for new or better 
ways of performing. If ah evaluation is very threatening, 
it may arouse hostile and stubborn reactions which fur- 
ther delay problem-solving. 

The Problem-Solving approach uses nondlrectlve skills 
similar to those of the Tell and Listen method— listening, 
accepting, and responding to feelings. The interviewer 
should be especially alert to expressions of concern at 
the start of the Interview, Such a remark as "Well, this 
Is the day we get overhauled, I suppose," should be met 
with a statement like, "I daresay you think these inter- 
views are rough on people In sorne ways." However, the 
objective of the Problem-Solving Interview Is to go beyond 
an interest In the subordinate's feelings to a discussion of 
the job. If the employee is not overanxious, the Inter- 
viewer can ask questions about the job at the beginning. 
While such questions are directive, they do not limit the 
views and feelings that can be expressed. 

In some instances, the various Job activities should be 
discussed and evaluated. Differences in perceptions of 
what the job Is may account for some unfavorable 
points in the evaluation. Thus, the interviewer might 
learn that the subordinate saw his job as '^getting an as- 
signment finished on time, regardless of the feelings of 
others'* and that he had gained this mistaken impression 
from a previous reprimand, However, the differences 
should be passed over, serving merely to enlighten the 
interviewer about the need for better job descriptions, 
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training, or communication, Once the Job is analyzed 
in terms of the way It is done, some time can be spent 
discussing the Ideal working conditloni, 

If mutual understanding of the job has been accomplished 
in previous interviews, the employee can be asked to re- 
view the year's progress and discuss his problems, and 
satisfactions. The idea Is to make the Interview an op- 
portunity to get the boss' ear. 

As has been said, the superior should consider all the 
ideas presented. By restating them In somewhat differ- 
ent words, the interviewer may test his understanding, 
and show his interest In considering the changes sug- 
gested. He need not agree or disagree with the Ideas In 
order to understand and consider acting upon them. 

When the employee expresses numerous ideas, it may be 
wise to jot them down. Making such a record is an act of 
accepting without taking a stand for or against. The 
ideas can be evaluated later on and the best ones selected. 
In this way none are called poor; some just fail to 
survive. 

Sklilful Questioning is Needed 

Skillful questioning can stimulate a subordinate to evalu- 
ate his ideas and plans. The questions should not put 
him on the spot, but should indicate that the listener 
wants to get the complete story. The following may 
serve as examples of questions of this kind: 

• Can this plan of yours deal with an emergency 
situation, in case one should arise? 

• Would you have other people at your level 
participate in the plan? 

• What kinds of problems do you anticipate 
in a changing market? 

Expioratory questions are effective in drawing a person 
out and making him think more clearly; they may also 
serve to direct analysis to areas that may have been 
overlooked i 

The use of summaries and pauses, already touched upon , 
in discussing the Tell and Sell method. Is equally helpful 
in the Problem^SoIving Interview. Pauses, in fact, per- 
form an additional function In the latter technique^ since 
they allow the subordinate to expiore and evaluate ideas 
without feeling the pressure of lime. If a subordinate Is 
free to analyze the job with the prospect of Influencing 



improvements in it, he will be motivated to think con- 
structively, In a mature and responsible way, The prob- 
Icm of gaining his acceptance of any changes is nonex- 
istent because he has suggested them. 

The Problem-Solving approach motivates original think- 
ing because it stimulates curlosltyl Curiosity Is a strong 
drive and, as long as fear is not aroused, leads to explora- 
tory behavior. For example, children, will explore a free 
and secure environment but stop In the face of danger or 
threats of punishment. Problems offer opportunities to 
explore, and their solutions lead to new experiences, 
Some extrinsfc motivations such as gaining approval or 
avoiding failure may be present, but essentially the 
problem-solving activity has interest in Itself, This/W- 
trinsic motivation is present in many things we like to 
do and is an important aspect of play/ If It could be 
made a larger part of the job, then work would become 
more like play* 

A reexamination of the job is bound to suggest some 
changes because certain aspects are usually more satis- 
factory than others. 

There are four different ways of Improving Job satisfac- 
tion: (a) the job itself may be reorganised or enlarged; 
(b) the subordinate's perception of the Job may be 
changed; (c) the superior's understanding of a man's 
problems may be increased so that he will relate differ- 
ently to his subordinate, supply assistance in the form 
that Is needed, or improve communications; and 
(d) the opportunity may be created to solve problems 
of a group nature involving relationships among the 
various subordinates who report to the interviewer. 

Since job satisfaction may be approached In various 
ways, some improvements should be possible for the 
employee, If none comes under discussion, the Inter- 
viewer may ask questions to stimulate exploration of 
the various areas, Once different possibilities are ex- 
amined, a selection can be made in terms of practicality 
and interest. If the goal is to improve things in some 
way that Is in line with the employee's wishes, then 
there is good assurance that a change will occur 

However, in order to achieve Improvement In the di- 
rection desired by the subordinate, the superior must 
sacrifice his right to determine the change. It may 
turn out that both will agree, but in order to gain the 
change that the subordinate will accept, the Intirviewer 
must not attempt to impose his own views* 
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In the avint that i lubordinate doei not expresi any 
Ideas iftd falls to reipbnd to the Problim'SoIving ap- 
proach. It may be asiumad that this method has failed^ 
However, the fanure does not preclude the use of one 
of the other two methods. 

Upward Communieation 

The Problim-Splving approach affords both the partlcU 
pantis a highly favorable opportunity for learning and 
commiinicatlng. Training is usually considered a one^ 
way process in which the superior gives his knowledge to 
the subordinate. The Problem-Sblving approach^ like the 
Tell and Listen method^ stinnulates upward communica- 
tion, in addition, it creates a climate for high-quality 
decisions and changes, since it pools the thinking of two 
people who have supplementary experiences^ Resistance 
to change Is a common obstacle to progress, but this 
approach removes sources of resistance and stimulates 
change. 

The Interviewer piaces mutual interests above personal 
interests and respects the problem^solvlng ability of the 
subordinate. Exploring the job with an understanding 
superior itimuiates new Ideas and leads to Increased job 
interest as well as a better use of the employee's talenti. 



The attitude of mutual respect cuts across barriers of 
rank, focusing attention on problems to be solved rather 
than on prerogatives, or status and perionall^ clashes. 
It assumes that change is essential to an organization 
and that participation In change is neceiiary for indl* 
vjdual growth. 

Sumfnary 

This article has analyzed three methodi of appraisal Inter- 
views and has shown that they produce different result. 
It has pointed out that the method Is a function of the 
particular objective the interview Is designed to serve and 
has shown that Interviewing skills must be relatad to the 
objective as wejl m the method. The manner in which 
skills and objectives vary with the inten^iewing method is 
shown in the accompanying chart, 

The chart also emphasizes the piychoiogical differences 
between the methodsHn the attitudes they reveal and 
the motivations they develop. It Is hoped that this 
analysis will assist Interviewers In adopting the methods 
and skills that support their particular objectives. 

As has been said, commonsense is often misleading, and 
too many or opposing Interviewing goals may make It 
impossible to achieve any of them. 



Frofn Th§ AppraM fniiryfiw, by Norman R. 0. Miler, La Jella, California: Unlvtrilty Associates, 197S. All rlihtiraiirvid, 
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Handout 2f— ^usa and Effect Relations In Three Types of Appraisal Interview: 



METHOD: 

Role of 
Interviewtr 

Objeetlve 



Assumptions 



Reactions 



Skills 



Attitudi 



Motivation 



TELL AND SELL 
Judge 

To Gommunicati evaluation 

To pefiuade employee to 
Improve 

Employei desires to correct 
weaknissas if he knows 
them 

Any person can improve if 
he so chooses 

A superior is quall^ed to 
evaluate a subordinate 

Defensive behavior is 
suppressed 

Employee attempts to cover 
hostility 

Saiesmanihip 
Patience 



People profit from criticism 
and appriciate help 

Use of positive or negative 
Incentlvei (or both) 

Extrinsic In that motivation Is 
added to the job Itself 



TELL AND LISTEN 

Judge 

To communicate evaluation 

To release defensive 
feelinp 

People will change if de= 
feniive feelings are 
removed 



Defensive behavior is 
eKpreised 

Employee feels accepted 

Llitening and reflecting 
feellnp 

Summarizing 



One can respect the feeU 
ings of others if one 
understands them 

Resistance to change reduced 

Positive incentive given 

Extrinsic and some intrinsic 
motivation 



PROBLEM^SOLVING 



Helper 

To stimulate growth and de» 
velopment in employee 



Growth can occur without 
correcting faults 

DIscusiIng job problems leads 
to improved performance 



Problem-solving behavior Is 
encouraged 



Listening and reflecting 
feelings ^ 

Reflecting ideas 

Using exploratory questions 

Summarizing 

Dlicusiion deveiopi new ideas 
and mutual interests 

Increased freedom 

Increased responsibility 

Intrinsic motivation In that In- 
tereit is Inherent In the task 
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METHOD: 
Gains 

Risks 



Values 



TELL AND SELL 

Success most probable when 
employee respects 
interviewer 



Lois of loyalty 

Inhibition of independent 
judgment 

Face-saving problems 
created 

Perpetuates existing prac- 
tices and values 



TELL AND LISTIN 

Develops favorable attitude 
to superior which In- 
creases probability of 
suQcess 

Need for change may not be 
developed 



Permits interviewer to 
change his views in the 
light of employee's 
responses 

Soma upward 
communicatiDn 



PROBLEMSOLVING 

Almost assured of improvement 
in some respect 



Employee may lack Ideas 

Change may be other than 
. what superior had in mind 



Both learn, since experience and 
views are pooled 

Change Is facilitated 
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Handout 2g— Sample of State BylawSi Application^ and Ballot 



Massachusetts Association of Halfway Housts 
for Alcohoiicsi Inc. 

P.O. BoK 1444 
Springfield, Masiachuietti Oil 01 



CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 

Adopted June B, 1971, as amanded August 15, 1972, 
With amindments Incorporated during 1973 and Includ- 
ing racommendationi of the Ad Hoc Committee ap- 
pointed on August 7, 1973, to study the Constitution 
and Bylaws and recommended necessary changes. 

h NAME 

Thf name of this Association will be: 

The Massachusetts Association of Halfway Houses 
for Alcoholics, Inc, 

II. MEMBERS 

The members of this association shajl be thoie 
halfway houses^ organizations. Institutions, and 
individuals who have paid their annual dues. 

There shall be three (3) categories of membership: 

a) FULL Members-Halfway Houses for Alcoholics 

b) ASSOCIATE Members^-Those agencies, organi- 
zations, and institutions which refer individuals 
to Halfway Houses for Alcoholics and those 
halfway houses which are not located within 
the Commonwealth of Massachusette. 

c) INDIVIDUAL Members— Those persons who are 
Interested In the Improvement of the halfway 
house movement. 

HONORARY Membership shall be granted selec* 
lively and carefully to those persons who have 
made a valuable contribution to the growth, wel- 
fare and success of this Association. 



The term of niembership, e^ccept for honorary 
membership, shall consist of a one (1) year period 
from the date of acceptance by the Executive 
Committee. 

GOALS AND PURPOSES 

The goals and purposes of this assoGiation are: 

1 . To insure continuous care and treatment for the 
alcoholic 

2. To make certain that'certaln standards for half- 
way houies in the Commonwealth are main- 
tained. These shall include, but are not limited 
to: 

a) Financial iccountabillty 

b) Safety 

c) Cleanliness 

d) Staffing 

3. To provide counseling service to alcoholic rm- 
dents and outpatients 

4 To arrange contractual agreements with medical 
facilities and with federal^ state, municipal, 
county, or private groups 

5. To provide guidance and assistance In establish- 
ing new Halfsvay House facilities 

6, To educate the general public about the value 
and merit of the Halfway House as a successful 
mode of treatment for the alcoholle. 

These goals and purposes shall be reviewed annually, 
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IV. DUES 

Membership dues in this association shall be; 

FULL Members— $25 per year 

ASSOCIATE Members-$20 per year 

INDIVIDUAL Mgmbers-$S per year 

A check In the proper amount shall accompany all 
applications for memberihip in this association. 

Invoices shall be sent to all members 60 days prior 
to the date of membership renewaL 

Any member not paying annual dues within sixty 
(60) days of being invoiced will be notified In 
writing that his membership has been terminated* 

Upon aeceptance of a membership appllcatloni the 
member shall be issued a Certificate of Membership 
signed by the president and including the date the 
mannbership ends* 

The membership period shajl run for a 1 2-month 
period from the date of the vote of acceptance of 
membership by the Board of Directors* 

V. ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 

Associate Membership in this association is avaih . 
able as spicified in Section II (Members)i 

Associate Members will be non-voting members, 
but will elect a representative to serve as a Dlrec- 
tor* This director shall be a voting member of the 
Board of Directors* 

Each agency j institution, organiiatloni or halfway 
house for alcoholics not within the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts which becomes an associate mem- 
ber of this association shall designate one (1) person 
to be the official delegate to the association. 

VI. OFFICERS 

The officers of this aisoclation shall be: 

Pfesident; Vice President; Secretary; Treaiurer. 

The officers shall be elected by the Full Member- 
ship. 

Each officer and delegate may be a voting repre- 
sentative of only one agency. 

The PRESIDENT shall preside at all meetinp of 
the association^ Me shall, with the approval of the 



Board of Directors, appoint all standing and Ad 
Hoc Committees, He shall serve as an ex-officio 
- - member of all committees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT shall serve in the absence 
of the president* 

The SECRETARV shall keep the records of the 
Association* He shall keep the minutes of all regu- 
lar and special meetings of the aisoclation. He shall 
notify the membership of meetings, He shall mall 
and tally all ballots and shall perform such other 
duties as may be assigned. 

The TREASURER shall be custodian of the funds 
of the Association* He shall present a financial re- 
port at each regular .meeting of the aisoclation. 

VIL DIRECTORS 

There shall be a Board of Directors for this asso- 
ciation consisting of the duly elected officers and 
the following: 

The representative of the Associate Members; 

Three (3) Directors who shall be elected from the 
Full Membership of the association. One of these 
directors shall be elected to serve a term of two (2) 
years; the other shall be elected to serve a term of 
three (3) years; and the third shall be elected to 
serve a term of four (4) years. 

The Board of Directors shall be empowered to 
conduct the affairs of this association In the Inter- 
val between meetings* 

The president may call a meeting of the Board of 
Directors when appropriate, 

Any three (3) Directors may petition In writing for 
a meeting and the Board shall meet 

The Board shall meet monthly on a regular ichedulet 

The Board shall approve for payment all bills in ex* 
cessof ten dollars ($10.00)* 

No association funds shall be expended nor obli- 
gated without the prior approval of the Board of 
Directors* 

VIIL STANDING COMMITTEES 

This association shall have the following standing 
committees: 
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Ethics Committee 
Public Relations Committee 
Legislative Committee 
Membership Committee 

ETHICS COMMITTEE 

The Ethics Committee shall be responsible for 
implamenting the association's Coda of EthlcSp 

This committee shall be responiible for objectively 
examining any grievance or cQmplaint brought 
igainst any member of the association^ It shall 
present a report to the membership of Its findings 
concerning these complaints or grievances and 
shall also present a recommendation to the mem- 
bership concerning the action the membership can 
take against the offending member, if warfanted. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

The Legislative Committee shall be responsible for 
keeping the membership of the aisoclition advised 
on local, state^ and/or federar legislation that may 
affect the alcoholic, alcoholism, or halfvy^ay houses, 

PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

' The Public Relations Committee shall be responsi-^ 
ble for creating and implementing the overall pub- 
lic relations policy of the association^ 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Membership Committee shall be reiponsible 
for conducting membership drives to increase the 
rnerribership of the association. 

IX CODE OF ETHICS 

This CODE OF ETHICS, subscribed to by each 
member of the Massachusetts Associailon of Half- 
way Houses for Alcoholics, Inc., is to be used as a 
guide in the operation of halfway houses for alco^ 
holies. It is hoped, that In following these princi- 
ples of conductj the halfway house will merit and 
receive the recognition and respect of the commun- 
ity it serves. 



PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT 

L To provide the alcoholic every reasonable 
care, protection, and opportunity for re- 
covery through competent administration, 

^ professional staffing and buslnessUke 
management. 

11. To establish proper relationships with 
physicians and other members of the medi- 
cal profession for communication and advice 
on professional matters, 

II L To establish proper relationships for good 
communication and cooperation with ragu» 
latory agencies, with ancillary organizations, 
agencies, and fellowships. 

IV. To provide comfort, patience, understand- 
ing, assistance, and counseling to alcoholics 
and their families. 

V. To establish ethical practices in advertising 
for employment and training of personnel. 

VL To share with other members of the associa' 
tion information for the common good of 
both the alcoholic and the halfway house* 

VI L To maintain as a sacred trust any Informa- 
tion of a confidential nature relating to the 
alcoholic or his family, 

VII L To continually strive' to maintain the highest . 
standardi of care and to constantly seek 
methods of Improvement for the treatmen^ 
of the alcohoHc. 
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Massachu^tts Association of Halfway Houses for Alcoholics, Inc. 

Room 603 
755 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass; 02116 
(617)536-6983 

MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
APPLICATION for FULL or ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 

Date: . 



Name of Facility 
or Organ nation 




f^ity State Zip 

Occupation _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ - 

If you have any additional information (brochures, pamphlets, programs, etc*) you feel would better help us under' 
stand the problems of your Halfway Houie or the problems in your community, please enclose it with this 
application, 

THANK YOU FOR BECOMING A MEMBER 

1 have enclosed a check or rnonay order in the amount of I .00 to cover my annual dues in the Massachusetts 

AsiQciatlon of Halfway Houses for Alcoholics, Inc, 

DUES SCHEDULE^ 

( ) FULL Memberihip: $ TOO per bed per year minimum -$25.00 

maximum $50.00 

( ) ASSOCIATE Membership: $25.00 per year 
( ) INDIVIDUAL Memberihip: $5.00 per year 
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Maisachusetts Association of Halfway Houses for Alcoholics, Inc. 

Room 603 
755 Boylston Street 
Boston, Masi/021 16 
(617)536^6983 

OFFICIAL BALLOT 

Election of Offieers and 01 rectors 

Annual Megtfng, Septgmbef 18, 1973 

This ballot should be mailed to the Association, P.O. Box 1444^ Springfield, MA. 01 101 and the envelope should be 
clearly rnarked, "BALLOT." It may also be riturned in person at the Annual Meeting on September 18^ 1973 at 
Crozier House, 30 Chrome Street, Worcester, Mass. 

VOTE FOR ONE (1) 



PRESIDENT 



VICE PRESIDENT 



SECRETARY 




( ) 



TREASURER 



( ) 



EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 

• ( ) 

( ) 

DIRECTORS (Vote for three (3)) 

( ) , ( 

( ) ________ ( 
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Handout 1— Obstructive Behaviors 



Many of theie actions are attributable to needs which 
may or may not be recognized but have the ability to 
destroy the effectiveness of a group. These needs are 
usually expressed as "hidden aiendas" or "ulterior 
motives/- These needs can in themselves cause a person 
to join a group in order that they may be fulfilled. 

1 , Blockings-shutting off ideas or expresiion of 
feilings by others. A person may exhibit this 
behavior when he fiels that others are inconri'^ 
petent or when he has a personal grudge against 
another member of the group, 

2. Recognition-seeking— this behavior shows con- 
cern with status in the group, wanting to make 
a good impression. 



3. Domlnitlfig-cpniroli the group, inhibits the 
group by itifling free exchange of ideas. May 
feel that oiheri are lesi competent than he, or 
may want to reap benifits of group decision, 

4, Avoiding— refusing to take part in decisions, or 
going along with decisions which are made. 
Hasn't any esientlal Input Riasoni for this 
may include having been blocked many times 
when offering opinions, having ideas ridiculed^ 
shyness, or feeling his Ideas are not worthwhile. 
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Handout 2'^Group Process Observation Guide « 



Wh^t group fiinatloni dlii yM natlc^? 

{check aatagorlos that applyt As^ of tori as you notke them) 



Talk Fiinctionf 
Initialing 

Infermatlon* of opinlon-seeklrig 
Infontiatlon* or opi nion'glying 
Clarifying or eUbcr^tlng 
Sumniiirlzing 



What actigns wcro preicnt whieh obitructgd iroup effaetivonaii? 
(Ch€Qk is minv times ai It Is natlgici.) 

-^^^-^.^ Blocking 

ReCDgni tioh-ieDklng 

Dominating 

_— _- Ayolding 



Niintcnance Punctloni 

En€Duriglng 

Hafmonliing 

CDniproniisIng 

Giiokooping 

Standard setting 



3« Whatcharictsristics of effective groups did you notice? 
(Ch#ck as inany as apply te the group you observed,) 

- Participation evanly divided 



Participation Gontributid iq the work of 
th^ group 

Organization approprlata to task 
Cofistructlve atmosphere 



Open communication of Ideas and 
ffialings 

Deciilcns madi by oonsensus on impor^ 
tint points 

Intended reiulti accompliihDd 



Comment: 
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Handout 3«Prlior^f&' Dilemma Tally Sheet 

I'ayoff Schedule 

Blue Team 

X y 

+3 I """^ +6 

+3 -6 

-6" -3 

+6 -3 



Round 


Minuter 


i%od Blue 


Cumulative 
Polnb 
Red ^ Bluo 


1 


3 










2 


3 










3 


3 










4* 


3-reps. 
3- teams 










5 


3 










6 


3 










7 


3 










8 


3 












3-reps, 
54eams 










10** 


Streps. 
54eams 











♦Payoff points are doubled for this round, 
^♦Payoff points afi sqiiarafl for tWs round, 



Rtprlnted by pefmliilpn ff^m ^'^rjsenefs' Driemnii: An Inierifoup CompetitlDn," ]. Wflilam Pfelffir and John E, Jones (edi),4 
HmdbQok of Smmtid EHpfflmcig for Human Relsthm Training, Volume III (fcvO. La JoHa, Ca,: UnlvarsHy Associites, 1974 



A 

Red 
Tgam 

B 
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Hamiout 2-Twelvo 
Functions of Managing 



i . Developing purposoi and □bjeclives 



2. Sotting framds of rDferunco 



3. Forecasting and planning 



4, Arranging for financing 



5. Organising 



6. Obtaining and developfng personnel 
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7, Coordinating and informing 



8. Guiding and loading 



9* Surveying porfornrianca^ auditing 



1 0. Testing and tvaluating 



1 1 . Adjusting and Integrating 



1 2* Ensuring proper axtirnal relationships. 
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Handout 3-Plannlng Processi Management Functions, Session Topics 



PLANNING PROCESS 



MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 



SESSION TOPICS 



Preparation 

1 , Agrgejng on goals 

2, Gathering information, 
forecasting 

3, Involving others 
4* Sitting objectivas 

5. Choosing alternatives 

6, Agreeing on responsibility for 
action 

7* Preparing the plan 

8. Plan approval 

ImplamenUtlon 

Evaluation 



1. Developing purposes and 
objectives 

2. Setting frarnes of reforence 

3. Forecasting and planning 

4. Arranging financing 

5. Organizing 

6. Obtaining and developing 
perionnel 

1, Coordinating and Informing 

8. Guiding and leading 

9, Surveying performancD, 
auditing 

10. Testing and evaluating 

IT Adjusting and Integrating 

12, Ensuring proper external 
relationships 



Group Process 

Management and Change 
The Planning Procesi 
DlrDctorand Board Relationship 
Funding Issues 

Budget Preparation and Cost^SavIng 
Procedures 

Cost Accounting and Recordkeeping 

Personnel Issues 
Job Description 
Evaluation 

Information and Decisionmaking 

Planning Project 

Associations 



EKLC 
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Reference 1 —The Planning Process 



PKEPA.RATION 




IMPLEMENTATION 




- - - ■ - 

EVALUATiON 


> 


► 
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Handout 1 -The Planning Process* 



At Praparatjon 

1* kgrcQ on goals 

a. What are the goals or pufpom of the 
organization? 

b. Do they mean tho sim0 to evefyone? 

c» Can the goals be expressed in a ^ay that 
everyone concerned underitands and lup- 
ports them? 

2* Gathering Information, forecaitlng 

a, What ii the existing lituation? W^here are we 
now? 

b, What constraints must be conildired? What 
resources are available? 

What are the underlying assumptions? 
d, What other information do wa need to have? 
a. What conditions should be anticipated? 

3* Involving others 

a Who will be implefneiiting the plan, affected 
by it, or can Influence hi Who Is responiible 
for Its outcome? 

Does the person have all the necessary infon 
matlon? 

c. What is each person ready to do? 
dt How can he best be involved? 

4. Diagnosing needs, setting objectiVDS 

a. What Is the problem? 

b. What are we trying to do? 

How will we know when we get there? 

d. Is it reasonable? 

e. Does everyone involved understand jt? 

f. Is jt acceptable? 

g. Is It consistent with organization goals? 

h. What effect will Its achlevernent have? 



5, Choosing alternatives 

a* What are all the possible ways that could bo 
used? 

b. How do the alternatives comparo in torms of 
the following? 

• Meeting the objectives 

• Being within constraints 

• Cost^ffectiveness 

• Chances of success 

• The multiplier effect 

• Acceptability to those involved 

6, Agreeing on responsibility for action 

a, Is It clear what the responsibilities are? 

b, Are the responsibilities within the cipablli^ 
ties of those concerned? 

c, Are the responsibilities willingly accepted? 

7, Preparing the plan 

a* Is there a procedure for monitoring expendi- 
ture of resources? 

b. Is there a procedure for meaiuring progress? 

c. Is there a schedule for collecting evaluation 
information? 

8, Plan approval 

a. Who must give approval? 

b. What procedure li required? Formal? 
Informal? 

Implementation 

Ct Evaluation 



*ln thi ml wortdi oUiif people with whom you work ^ill b€ involved In this prociss. 
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Handout 2— Writing Specific Program Objectives 



(A Self-Instructional Learning Paclcage) 



Adapted by Mary Broad 
National Dru| Abuse Training Center 
Arlington, Va. 



ERIC 
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This lelMnstruetlonal module Is daslgned to help 
you learn how to write Dbjectlvas that m clear' 
and ipeelflc. 

When you havg complated this laarnlng package^ 
you will be able to do th# following: 

1. Diilingulsh ^goaf from an object/m 

2. Identify program QbfeQtlyes ihzid^m 
specific, mgasurablOj and tlmi*phased. 

3. Write prograrti object/ves that ara 
specific^ measurablf and tima-phasid. 
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If you ara eonfldont that you already know how to 
wrlti ipicific program objecilvis, pleasa tsike thli 
pretest. Whonyou have ^nlihed, cheek your results 
with the tralrier. If both your objectlvei are approved 
by the trainer, you will have met the objectives of the 
loarning package, 

Qti if you prefer, skip the pretest and turn Immediately 
to the Initructloni on p. 59* 

PRETEST 

Here liagoal In the area of alcoholism prevention and 
treatment: 

*The number of alcoholics will be reduced,*' 

Write two specific program objectives which support 
this goal. Each objective must contain the three esien' 
tial characteristics of welN^tated program objectives. 
Check your □bjectives with the trainer. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

Complate each page before turning to thg next 
page* Read tha nerlal and answer the question 
on mh pmi then turn thg page and check your 
answer* 



Now turn to p. 61 and begin. 
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Whit is the difference between goals and objectives? 

hgoal Is a general itatemenl of what we Intend to do, 
Bocausa goals are sUted in general terms, they can be 
Interpreted In many different ways. 

An ob/m/ye li mueh more specific than a goal, A 
welMtated objective leaves little doubt about ej^actly 
what will be done, how this will be maaiuredj and 
when It will be accomplished, 

li the following statement a goal or an objective? 
"Alcoholism will be reduced/* 

Aniwer: 



G7 
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If you sald^oo/, you wore right, The statement li 
too gonerii to bo a good objective, 

If you said objective t take another look at the * 
statement. Does It tell you how ileohollim will 
be meaiuredi or how much It will bo reduced^ or 
by what date? 
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li the following statemint a goal or an objictlve? 

"The Incldinca of arrists for drivin| whili 
ifitoxleated in Center City will be reduced 
by lOpircefit within 1 year*" 
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If you %M obJMly0, ym were rl|ht. The state- 
ment clearly spfcified what the riS4jlt would be 
(inQidtnGt of arrests for driving whilt Intoxicated 
ifi Canter City will be riduead), Iidv/ this will be 
rniasured (riduE#d by 10 percent) and when 
(within 1 ytir). 



HANDOUT 2 



In the %pw beloWi %vrite the difftrincg bitwein a 
loal and in objective, To che^k your iniv/irj turn 
topagifil. 
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List below the three essential characteristics of a 
useful objective 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Go back to p, 61 if you need help in listing all 
three characteristics, 



Now go to the next page. 
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The threa essentlil eharicterlities of a useful 
objective are tha fol|owin|! 

1 . Sum sped fkal/y the result to be 

2* In megsurabh t^rm 

3. And identifies vv^e^ tlie result will 
happen. 



Let's concentrate on the flfit two chafacteristici of a 
good objective: 

1. Stgtm EpBclfically thi malt to be 
iCcompliihed 

2. \r\ mna$urgbl§ terms 
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Fer itch of tha followini %m&imnu, put an X in 
the box biiide each statement that has chase two 
eharacterlstics: Specific mtBment of result to bt 
aecomplished, in memufable tirms. 

1, ( ) Establish alcoholiim r&firril systems In 
the five largest polfca departmints In 
this State. 

2p ( ) Provide ileohol abuse priVintion train- 
ing to school teachers, 

3. ( ) Add one psychologist to the center's 

clinical itiff IS a hilNime oonsultanU 

4. ( ) Reduce alcohol lim to a levil acceptable 

to the public, 

5, ( ) Conduct a eanripaiin to inerease public 

awareness of alcohol related problems, 

6, ( ) Increase by two the number of com- 

muriity groups voluntarily contributing 
goods or services to the halfway house 
on a regular basis. 

7, ( ) Establish a staff benefit plan that is ac- 

ceptable to both board and itaffp 

8. ( ) Explore fornnatlon of a State halfway- 

houie isioclatton. 

% { ) Aisiin additional counselors where 
needed, 

10* ( ) Reduce the unemployment rate for the 
residents of the halfway house by SO 
percent 
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You should have placed an X before itaterntnts 
1, 3, 6, 7, and 10. 



Take another look at any you missed. Do those 
itatanients tell you ipecifloaliy what the ixpectad 
result Is and how it Is to be me^ured? 
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The third characteristic of a useful objactive Is the 
t/m^framei that li, we are told exactly when the 
result will happehj or by what date It will be com^ 
pletely accoripllihgd. 

Which of the following ititements specify a clear 
timeframe? 

1 , Ai soon as possible. 

2, By the l^t day of each month. 

3, Immedlattly/ 

4, When feasible, 

5, By July 

Answer: - _ ^ 
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Numbei^ 2 and 5 ipeclfically state by what time, or 
d^U, we could expect a result to happen. The other 
itmtimints don't tell us how soon Is possible^ or when 
Is Immediately (today? this week?), or how soon 
'^fcasible'Ms, 

Useful objectives must specify when a result will 
happen by stating a date or giving a number of days, 
months^ or years. 

List again the three character Is ties of a useful 
objective. 



1. 



2. 



3, 



If you are not sure, check your inswfsrs on p, 6S. 
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Now try to find each of the three charaetiristics In the 
objtetlve below. 

ObjictJve: 

Provide 80 hours of inaervic€ training annually to 
all clinical staff members within 5 years. 

1. Undfefline the parti of this objectlvi that statt the 
intended rasult 

2. Place a |iquare| around the parts that are measurable. 

3. Cfrd&thi time frame. 
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Your answer should look like this, 



mcmm 



Provide 



80 hours 



of Inservica training 



annually to all Gijnlcal staff jrierTibars 
^within 5 yeare^ 
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Now do th€ same with the following obfectivas. 
1' Underline the specific result intended 
2, Put 1 square 



around the nneasurable parts. 
Cifcl^ the timaframe, 

1, Provide medical and psycholo|lcal screening 
facilities for all applicants for treatment in 
this program within 2 years. 

2, Eitabllsh a statistical recordkeeping system 
that !S coniistent with State asiociation 
standardi by tha beginning of the nwi 
budget year, 

3, Provide 30 hours of ^faining ancK 

shop forefnan In identifying and t^ynfddnji 
potential and actual alcoholics by Saptem- 
bir30,1974.^ 
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The aniwers are: 



1, Provide medical and psychological screen- 



ing facilities for 



all 



applicants for treat- 



ment in this program ^Tthin 2 years 



2. Establish a st atistical recordkeeping system 



that Is conilstint with State association 



I standards] ^^the^ginn lng of t he nexp 
^udget 



3* Provide 30 houi^ of training each to 



1 350 ( ihgp foremen fn Identifying and 
counse ling potential and actual alcoholics 



by(^tember 30, 19^^ 
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Write two specific program objfctivei which you 
consider important for your alcoholism program. 

Your trainer will give you instructions for chick- 
ing the specificity and usefulness of your 
objectives, 
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Handout 3a— Planning Worksheet Labels 



Involving Others 
Agreeing on Goals 
Plan Aj proval 
Choosing Altornatives 



Diagnosing NeedSj Setting 
Objectives 

Preparing the Plan 



Gathering Informatipn, 
Forecasting 

Agreeing on Responsibility for 
Action 



Is it cluar what those involved arc 
rciponslble for? 

Who nuods to participate in deveh 
oping this plan? 

What do wo know or need to know 
about the existing situation? 

Does it include a mechaniim for 
auditing progress? 

What is the purpose of the 
organization? 

To whom must the completed 
plan be lubmittad? 

What is it we are trying to do? 



Is the approach Gonsistent with 
the organization goals? 



How will we know when the objec- 
tive has been accomplished? 

Are those reiponsibllitiai accepted? 



Does It include evaluation 
procedurei? 

What spicli! procedures are 
required? 

What are the associated implications 
of each approach? 

Does everyone understand and 
agree on the purpose? 

What Is the best way for them to 
contribute? 

What changes might be anticipated? 



(To be typed on gumfned labels for easy removal and attachment to following blank page.) 
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Handout 3b-Plannjng Worksheet Blank 



Steps in Preparation Stage Two Appropriato Questions for Eacli Step 



One 






Two 






Three 






Four 






Five 






Six 






Seven 






• Eight 
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Handout 3c-Planning Worksheet Answer Key 



Steps In Preparation Stage Two Appropriate Questions for Each Step 



Agwiiig on Goals 


What Is the purpose of the 
organization? 


Does everyone understand and 
agree on the purpose? 


Gathering Information, 
Foreeasting 


What do we know or noed to know 
about the existing situation? 


What changes might be anticipated? 


Involving Others 


Who needs to participate In devel- 
oping this plan? 


What Is the best way '^'^r them to 
contribute? 


Diagnosing Needs, Setting 
Objectives 


What is it we are trying to do? 


How will we know when the ob- 
jective has been accomplished? 


Choosing Alternatives 


Is the approach consistent with the 
organisation goals? 


What are the assoelated implica^ 
tions of each approach? 


Agreeing on Responsibility for 
Action 


Is it clear what those involved are 
responsible for? 


Are those responsibilities 
acce p te j ? - 


Preparing the Plan 


Does it include a mechanism for 
auditing progress? 


Does it include evaluation 
procedures? 


Plan Approval 


To whom must the completed plan 
be submitted? 


What special procedures are 
required? 
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Handout 1- Director and Board Guideimas 



1. State lau' on organization of nonprofit corpora^ 
tions vary, 

a. Variances can ba obtaino t within States, 

b. State's attorney*! office will render a daciiion 
on ambiguous or dlspvUy polnti withain 
charge* 

2. History of a halfway h< f^jriOf^alitics in- 
volvad will greatly affect d particular bitiiation. 

3* if a half way house is one component of a compre^ 
hensive alcoholism programp It ihould have a sepa* 
rati board of directors {e,g., mental health boards 
?ire too nnedically oriented). 

4, Model bylaws appear in AHHAP guidelines, 

5* Generally, the following recommendations are 
made: 

a. Term of office average 2 to 3 years 

An automatic termination clause be written 
into bylaws 

c. Board members be encouraged to attend na^ 
tional meetings such as AHHAP whenever 
possible 

d. A five- to seven-person executive board Is best 
working size; maintain an advisory board for 
public relations purposes (prominent citizens, 
senator, or congressman) whose members are 
kept informed monthly by mall, 



6, The Ideal executive board Is composed of the 
following; 

a. Banker 

b. Lawyer 

c. Legislator (State or city) 

d. Physician (internal medicine^ not psychiatry) 

e. Recovered alcoholic 

f ^ccoununt, businessman, or public relations/ 
media. 

7. No one from State alcoholism program should be 
on executive board because of posiible conflict of 
interest; may be on advisory board* 

- 8. Director may or may not be a member, 

a, He is responsible for implementing policy. 

b* Familiai^ with day-to-day operation of house, 
problems^ Impact of policy changes. 

9. Strategies for reducing executive board problems 
Include the following^ 

a. Move troublesome member to advisory board 

b. Change bylaws 

c. Identify member who exer. influence with the 
others; acquaint him with house situation in 
depth on an individual basis 

d. Time, 
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Handout 2— Casr Pathway Residence 



Pathway was founded in 1970 as a nonprofit halfway- 
house program by a community group under the leader^ 
ship of the Blairville Coundi of Churchei. A fund drive 
raised money to furnish an IS-rooni house donated 
anonymously by a wealthy church member. 

Program Goals 

Pathway was founded "to aid and assist alcoholic men 
who manifest a desire for rehabilitation** and '*to pf^- 
vide foodp iholteri and aounieling in order to assist the 
alcoholic person in his recovery." 

Program Description 

Pathway accommodates 24 people and averages 20 at any 
one time. The residents range in age from 21 to 72, The 
average age Is 47* All reiidenti are referred from either 
tegal or medical sources. Most of the residents are from 
the lower income level and qualify for semiskilled or un- 
skilled jobs* Residents pay $30 per week when they are 
employed, and the average length of stay Is 9 months. 

The program includes group tnr rapy, A,A,, Bible study^ 
and individual counseling (int uding vocational and 
pastoral). For other needs* rcsirlmt^ are referred to co- 
operating agencies. 



Staff 

The four fulNtlme itaff members Include the director^ 
reiidont manageri cook; and asslitant cook, Five volun^ 
teers provide clerical help 10 hours a week} pastoral 
counseling, and Bible study; and a psychologist from the 
nearby hoipital holdi a group meeting one evening a 
week, 

Board of Directors 

Pathway has a nonvoting advisory board which includes 
a State legislator, a congressman, and the quarterback of 
a profesiional football team. Throughout the year, 
policy decisions are made by the 1S-man board of direc^ 
tors. The executive board of six includes the officers of 
the board (president, vice president, secretary, treasurer), 
the house director, and the personnel committee chair- 
man, The other officers, except the president, also chair 
committees. 

Budget 

Pathway House operates aimost entirely on the income 
from resident fees. Actual Income last year totaled 
$25,386,1 1, Donations amounted to $250. 
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Handout 3— Board and Director Problem Sheet 



Particlpints 



Rivarend Marvin Turner'-prosldont, UlriCtor of 
Blalrvllle Council of Churehes 

Louis Habef--viQi presidtnt, lawyer and lay- 
leadir of Blairville Mathsdlit Church 

john J, O'Hara, S.J^-sacretary, assoelate pastor 
of St, Ignatius Church 

Roberta Stevens— triasurer, vice president of 
Blairville Savings & Trust 

Geraldine Stoni^chalrnnani personnel com- 
mittee; director of Chf"' *'»an education at the 
Blairville Presbyterian Church 

Jack Simon-board membyri director of Path* 
way residence 



Problem 

A special meeting of the executive board has been called 
to consider the matter of lacatlng supplemental funds 
to pay for building repair and renovation. A recent 
building inspection uncovered those violations: leaking 
roof J peeling plaster in 13 rooms, inadequate wiring 
throughout, substandard bathroom fixtures, and a faulty 
heating unit. One estimate already received for these re- 
pairs is $16p680. 

The purpose of the meeting is to develop a pian to obtain 
the funds, which will be submitted to the full Board for 
approval, Reverend Tu' board president, is chairing 
the meeting. 



Adipted and reprlnUd by ptrmliifon from *'Commlttaa Meating: Demonstrating Ridden Apndas/' J. William Pfiiffer and John E, 
Jonts (ads,). A Handbook of StfueWrid EMpiriincis for Human Relations Tralnmgi Volume I (rev,), La J oil a, Caiiforniii Uriiverilty 
Assgdates, 1 974, pp* 36-44. 
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Handout 5-Guide for Rola Player Observers 



h You will observe ^ — . — . , who Is playing the role of 



2. Be sure you arc seated where you can see this person clearly. 



3* In your observation, \om for answers to the following queitloni: 



a. Was his participation general, specific^ or lopsided? 



b. What c^ffect did his participation have on the group? 



e. Did his Gontributioni indicate that he was listening to others in the group 
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d. Wore his contributions contored on solving the graup's problems or were thuy diructcd by pursonal 
needs, aspirations, alliludes, and values? 



Adapted and reprint«u' by permlislon from "ComniiTwe Meetini: Demonstrating Hiddun Agendis," J, Wllliim Pfeiffer and John E. 
Jones (edi,), A Handbook at Structund Exparltrii.'' for Human RiJ uriant T raining, Volumi I {rev,). La Jolla, Cillfornii: Liniversity 
Assoeiates, 1974, pp, 36-44. 
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Handout 6--*Group Process Observation Guide 



1 . What group funciioni did you notice? 

(Check categories that applyj as often as you notice them, 



Task Functions 
initiating 

Information- or opmion-seeking 
Information^ or opinioh-giving 
Clarifying or elaborating 
Summarizing 



Maintenance Functions 

Encouraging 

Harmoniiing 
Comproniising 
Gatekeeping 
Standard-setting 



What actions were present which obstructed group effectiveness? 
(Checic 4S many times as It is noticed,) 



Blocking 

Recognition-seeking 

Donninating 

Avoiding 
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3. What eharacteriities of effective groups did you notice? 
(Check as many as apply to the group you observed,) 

. Participation evenly divided Open communication of idea . 

feelings 

^x^^^^ Participation contributed to the v^ork of 

the group - „ . Decisions made by consensu ^ u.i ^ ?or* 

tant points 

. ^ - - OrganUatlon appropriate to the task 

v,..^,^ Intended results accomplished 

^-■-■^^■^^ Constructive atmosphere 



Comments: 



= vw Ui'^mo parmiision from -'Committea Miatingi Dimonstratlng Hidden Agendas/' J. William Pfelffer and John E. 
.'^^ A '^U^-Jr^Qh of Structund EHPerknces for Huntan Reiations Training, yo\\imt 1 (pev.). La Jella^ California^ University 
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Handout 7-*Hidden Agenda . Iiifarmatlon Sheet 



Introduction 6, 

The purpose of this skill was to demonstrate that ■■vyhat 
went on undernaaih the table*- Interfered In a rather 
dramatic fashion with what was going on above. In other ^ 
words, the participants* needs^ whieh Influance their 
aspirations^ attitudes, and values, affect the way they 
react to the surface task* 



What To Do About Hidden Agandas 

1 . Remennber that the group ii continuouily working 
on two levels at once: the surface level and the 
hidden-agenda levaL Consequently^ the group may 
not move as fast on the surface as the participants 
might expect, 

2. Look for the \i.^4f r agendas that present 
Recognition m ^ it st^p In a diagnusib if group 
difficulty. 

3. Sometimes a pariic;lpant can make It easier for a 
group to bring Its hidden agendas to the surface. 
The participant may say, for example, "I wonder 
if we have said all that we feel about the Issue, 
Maybe we should take time to go around the table 
so that any further thoughti can be opened up*" 

4. Some hidden agerldas can be presented and talked 
about and should then becoma easier to handle, 
But many hidden agendas would hu't tha grouty 
more if they were talked about openly. Group 
participants need to be sensitive to the possible 
dangers and should try to recognize what a group 
can and cannot face at a given point 

5. Do not scold or pressure the group when hidden 
agendas are recognized* They are present and 
legitimate and must be worked on ^n much the 

. manner as the surface task. At different 

>\ Iden agendas should be given different 
imoM* ICS of attention, depending upon their in^ 
fluence on the surface task and the nature of the 
group and Its participants, 



Help the group find methods of solving hidden 
agendas as they would handle surface agendas. Al- 
though the techniques may vary, problem'Solving 
methods are needed for handling hidden igandas. 

Spend some time evaluating progress In the group's 
handling of hidden ag. ^ waSp Each experience 
should indicate better ways of handling agendas 
more openly, As groups mature, hidden agendas 
are reduced. Evaluation sessions In the last 15 
minutes of a meeting can profit a group immensely. 

In our discussion of the previous eKereise, we have seen 
that an individual's behavior in a group situation is 
neither random nor accidentaL People behave accord- 
Ing to personal motivation— what we might call needs. 
Those needs may be social or emotional, They may be 
explicit In the group or hidden as In the skill exercise. 
They may be known to the individual or unknown to 
him. 

If a person 'l oehavjor is not random or haphazard but 
is, rather, need-determlned, then the very act of joining 
a group must be the expression of personal needs* 

We all have needs. They can take different forms and 
can be satisfied In different ways, According to Abraham 
Maslow, the sum total of an indivlduars needs are ar- 
ranged in a hierarchy, with physical needs and the need - 
for security at the base of the order. Physical needs (e.F 
food, shelter, warmth) are those which must be satisfie j 
in order to maintain life* Needs for security must be 
fulfilled If the organism is to function within Its environ- 
ment For exannple. If the individual Is not to be over- 
whelmed by feelings of anxiety, there must be z degree 
of stability and consistency within the environment* 

When the basic survival needs are met and when there is 
contact with society, other needs may press forsatisfac= 
tion* These are the social, ego, and self-fulfillment needs, 
which can be optimally satisfied in a group situation. 
Social needs become evident as individuals seek accept* 
ance from others. With the fulfillment of social needi, 
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ego needs press for satisfacilon. And it Is only as the in- 
dividual finds answers to the mystery of his own unique 
identity that he can then begin to ba all that he is cap- 
able of being, 

Group participation, then, is motivated primarily by cor* 
tain needs for which individuals seek fulfillment, ex- 
pression, and satisfaction, People join groups, therefore, 
in search of something-something personal and impor- 
tant for their own senses of well-being and comfort. 
While individuals share certain common human needs, 
the fulfillment of these needs is sought In unique ways, 
The individuars needs for feelings of belonging, accept- 
ance, recognition, self-worth, self-expression, and pro- 
ductivity are evident among those needs that motivate 
desires for group life. 

While individuals become group participants because 
they have certain needs for which they seek either ex- 
pression or fulfillment, and while these needs are pe*^^ 
sonal and subjective, they are^ot necessarily *'selflsh/' 
- It Is both *'normar' and **naturar' for the Individual to 
bring to the group desiras for the satisfaction of per^ 
sonal needs* What we ara concerned with is not whechu* 
these needs should be satisfied, but rather with the con-^ 
saquances of their expression for others and for the 
group as a whole. What we want to question is whether 
the fulfillment of one mdividuaMs need blocks other in- 
dividuals and the group from achieving their goals. If 
this is, in fact, found to be the case, we will then want 
tu help the individual to express his needs in ways 
which are helpful for and congruent with the needs of 
the other group participants and with the goals of thf 
group. 



Code; MS6B 



Handout 1 -Explanation of Halfway-House Assessment Worksheet 



The atUched form H designed to help you analyzQ your 
progrnm and identify areas for improvement. It reflecti 
the standards for model programs sugiested by the 
Aisociatlon of Halfway House Alcoholism Progranns of 
North America, the Joint Commission on Accreditation 
of Hospitali, and recognised leaden in halfway-houie 
administration, 

Each page of the form has three columns. The first 
column lists the elements of a model program, organ- 
ized into 14 categories. The second column contains 
space for you to indicate the degree to which the model 
element appears In your program: not at all (0)^ as de^ 
scribed (4), or somewhere in between (1, 2, 3), Indicate 
the degree of match by placing a check In the appropri- 
ate column. 1 f a particular element Is rioi applicable to 
the program buing assessed, write NA in the *'0'- column. 
The third column is provided for any notes you wish to 
make about the exact nature of the discrepancy between 
your program and the model for a particular elemenu 
You may analyze a completed worksheet any one of 
several ways to identify program areas that need 
improvement. 

1, Visual inspection-if the majority of checks 
wilhln a category appear in columns headed 

0, 1, or 2, that area of your program may need 
some attention. 

2, Category rating-Within each category, add the 
number of checks in each column, Ne^^t multi= 
ply the number of checks per column by the 
figure at the head of the appropriate column. 



For example: 

column no* of 



heading 




cheeks 




0 


X 


1 ^ 


0 


1 


X 


2 - 


2 


2 


X 


5 ^ 


10 


3 


K 


3 = 


9 


4 


K 


0 - 


9 






fl = 


21 



Then divide the total score (21) by the total 
number of checks (1 1 ) to get a rating for that 
category: 

1.9 

A compHrison of ratings will show which program areas 
should be given priority. You may decide thai any 
category with rankings of 2 or less will receive attention 
first 

You can use the Halfway House Assessment Worksheet 
as an informal me:isure of program development. Com- 
parison of ratings Trom year to year will show which 
areas have improved and indicate which areas still need 
work. When the worksheet is used to measure changes, 
it should be completed by someone other than the di- 
rector to eliminate the Influence of V^i^hful th-^ing on 
the placement of the check r. uvks. 
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Code: MS6B 



Halfway^House Assessment Worksheet 



Modal PfOgrani Element 



Degree of Match 



(none) 
0 



3 



(complete) 
4 



Specific Needs 



General Characteristics 

Program fits one or rnore of the accepted defi- 
nitions for half\vay-houie alcJhonim programi; 

^ An intermediate cau component de- 
ilgned to facilitate the continuing 
recovery of the alcoholic In a itruc- 
tured ther^pautic environment which 
provides or makes available counseU 
ing, vocatjonal rehabilitation, and/or 
work thtrapy in a supportive, full or 
partial residential setting 

• Cpmmunity'baiedi peer-group- 
oriented, residential facility. Provides 
food, shelter, serviced in supportive, 
nondrin king environment to able- 
bodied, mentally competent, recover- 
ing alcoholics. 

Service Type (primarily from Halfway House 
Standards, 71) 

Supportive recovery 
Long-term residency 
Cooperative living 

(For specific elements of service types, see pp, 
69-70 In Status Reports: Standards for Halfway 
House Alcoholism Programs, january, 1974) 

All policies, procedures, personnel, and charac- 
teristics are in compliance with appropriate 
local, State, and Federal laws and regulations. 
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Halfway-House AsscMmcnt Worksheet (cont'd) 



Model Pfogfdm Element 


Degree of Match 
(none) (completo) 
0 1 2 3 4 


Specific Nccdi 


Doeumaritalon 

The fallQwIng arc available in written form: 

L Philosophy of halfway^house services and 
their dclivarv, including a riUlonalcfor 
tiic therapQUtlc mochods omployed and a 
descflplion of the role of the facllily as 
it supports treatment 

2, ObicQtives of hnlfway-houio sorvlees 
that are conslitonl with the philoiophy 
and a doscrlptlon of the Indkators that 
will be Used to measure attainment of 
obiectlves* 

3, Provision for scrvleos not pfDvidod by 
the halfway hous^ but needed by the 
resl(jon|,(^igo modlelno and dental care) 

4 The relationship between the halfway 
house and its staff to other agenctei 
that provide service 

5, SpecifieatiDn of the lines of authority 

6, Deflr^ltiGn of staff roles and responil- 
bilitles 

7, MathCKls of personnel utiliiation 

R %nUfCP of aiithoritvi 

a. For public organ iiation-^admlniitra- 
tive framevyork of goyernment agency 

b. For private— charterp constitution and 
bylaws, State license, if required 

c. Polieies governing eleGilon orappoint^ 
ment of officers^ appointment of com- 
mlttceSi attendance, schedule of 
meeting, etc. 
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com MS5B 



Halfway-Hauie Assos^merit Worksheet (coht'd) 



Model Progriim Elenient 



Degree of Mutch 



(naiiej 
0 



(complolcl 
3 4 



Specific Neodi 



9. Puljyy in.inualj whieh Includes the 
lolluwliig: 

ii, RegliLUions guldiMincl, iiridpflnci- 
pies ror program uperJllon 

b. PolitkH and proccdurci govyrning 
contiul uf inveniorici, pyrehaiing, 
praducl selccijonanU evaluation, 
supply norage arnl dlbtrlbutbnj 
con ltd of accounts recelvablci 
handling eashi credit afrangDmontSj 
ciiscounis, Qtc, 

c. Emofgency prgccdurcsin the event 
of nro or natural disaster 

10. PersonriLM policies and prdceciure! 

1 1 . Nari for obtaining funds, which In^ 
Qludu^ cxpucted funds for current year 
and estifnated funds for 2 additional 
Vears 

12i Fee schedule 

13. AdmissiDn criteria 

14. House rules 

15. , iob descriptions for all poiitlons, In^ 

eluding quallficatlonj repofting super- 
vlHorj positions supcrvisedi duties 

16. Resident record, which Includes the 
fo I lowing: 

Diagnosis of physical and locial/ 
psychological needs at tlrrie of 
admission 

b. Trealfnent plan 

c» Asseiiment of progress 

d. Discharge summary 

1 7. Agreement between halfway houso and 
each service provider 

18. Reiidenl followup plan (aftercare), in- 
cluding the following: 

a, Organization j philosophy, □bjectlves 

b, Individuaiized plans for maintaining 
contact 

c, Staff iraining 

d, EyaltJation of service 
e» Funding 
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Hill fwtiy 'House Asse§sment Worbheci (coni^d) 



Model Pfcigrain Eluincnt 



[mm] 
0 



Degree of Match 
1 2 



(cornplulu) 
3 4 



Specific Ncuds 



Fiscal Manngcmeni 

1. Pr()griirTi biJdgei of e^pccU'd ruvgnui-s 
and C)c pomes 

a. Revenues caiegorj/ed by sourcu 

b. Experxllture^ cutuguri^uil by iypc^ 
of lervicci 

2* Rebudgeilng for changing pragrum 
needs, which can be dom with ap^ 
proval of govcfnlng authorlly 

3, Cost accDuntlng proceUure to manitor 
current status, showing both dlrucl 
and indlroet costs 

4, Raporting system 

a. Monthly income and en penit* 
swtemen ts 

Monthly cash and bani< staicmunls 
€. Calculation of cost per unit of 
service, cost per diem, east per 
resident ^taVp and total prograni 
S* Annual indDpendent audit approved by 
govcfning authority 

6. Insurance covering the following; 
a. Physical and financiiil resources 
bi Building and equipment 

c. Uiabiiity insurance covering govern- 
ing authority and staff 

7. Routine records to shoyw compliance 
vvith fiscal policies and procedures listed 
under Docurricntation, 9b 
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llalfway^HDiw Assessment Worksheet (ctint'd) 



Degree of MAtch 



Model Pr«gr,ifti Ei^iricnt 



(none) 
0 



4 



Spetific Hmd% 



1 , Writtcit policia .mcl proccdufas approveti 
by guvcrntng aithority Include iho 
following: 

a, Methods for supufvlsbn 

b. Evaluatloh proccdurci (annually, at 

Suspension and dUmisSiil 
d Neglect and abuse of rcsldonii 
e, Protection of fDSldents engaged In 

training or %vprk witliin the pfagram 

2, Sttiff dcvclopftienl plan approyed by 
governing authorily Includes tha 
following; 

a, Oriuntatiori program 

Inscrviee iralnlng 

Professional reference matDrial 
d« Ouitsldo continuing education 

Volunieer training 
f» OJT for trainees In formal alc&hol 

training progranns 

3, Tho deeiiion to admit a reslden t reits 
with the it.'iffj ba^Cid on guidcllnoi es- 
tablished by the governing .iulhority* 

4, At least one reiponsible staff itiefTiber 
In the house 24 hours a day, 

5, Role of volunteen clearly defined and 
comnriunicated to residents, staff, and 
vQluntecrs. 
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Hnlfway'Housc Assessnient Worksheet (cont'd) 



Model Pfogratn mement 


Degree of Match 
(none) (complete) 
0 12 3 4 


Specific Needs 


1 , Spucifled proccdufus should jncUide 
the following: 

a. ConditldhS under which rcferrali 
are made 

b. Mechanism to insure continuity of 
c/rd. Including background Infor^ 
matlon fulAtcd lo referralj treatment- 
related resideiu data, means for ct> 
ordination and forreiurnlng resldeni 
to referring component with follow* 
up report 

c. Resident initiated raqueiti 

d. Referral of nonfeiidents. 

2, There should be a log of all referrals 
initiated and rocoivudi 

3, Halfway-house staff provides advocacy 
for a resident who is being denied fair 
and equal services and treatment 

4, Data accompanying resident referred 
from an outside agency reflects status 
at time of referraL 
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Halfway^Houig Assessment Worksheet (cont-tl) 



DcRree of Match 



Mudel Program Element 



(nony) 
0 



(aamplLUy) 
1 4 



Spcdific Nocds 



2 



3 



StatUtlcal RenurcJs 

1, Number of Admissions pur monlh 
(new and rGadmissions) 

2, Number of rDsldtMUi kaviiig per 
month and a^ason for leaving 

3, Length of stay 

4, Number and types of referral 

Plfinning 

1. Needs assessment Includes the 
following: 

a. Characteristics of target popula- 
tion, Including prcvalonce of alco^ 
hoi abuse and alcoholism 

b» Resources available (financial, staff, 
services) 

c. Survey of public attitudes toward 
drinl<ing behavior, 

2. Program goals and objeetlvei reflect 
findings of needs assessment, 

3. Allocation of program resources Is con-^ 
sistent with goali and objectives, 

4. Program plans are consistent with local, 
State, regionalj and Federal comprehend 
sive plans, 

5. Provides for community parttclpation. 
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Halfway^Housc Assyismont Worksheet (cont'd) 



Model Prugrani Elunii^iit 




Specific Needs 



Cvoluntion 

tvallhitlon plan, cunsislgnt with gOiilsand 
objectives, Includus provision for thu 
folldvving: 

ti. Asa»s^lng attainmont of goals and 
objuctjvus 

b. Ducumynting achiuvcmetits not 
reflucied in goals and Qb|octtves 

c. Assussing utili^atton of ilaff and 
program rusourccH* 



Resident Records 

h Procedures to insure Gonfldentlality* 

2. Discharge summary Includes resident's 
self-evaluation, 

3. Family cvaluaiion, if approprlaio, 

4. Nature of rgsident's participation In 
treatment plan is contained In record. 

Resident Rights 

1 . Privacy respected in matters relating 
to personal belongings^ vilitorSj phone 
ealls, etc, 

2. Informed of legal and human rights. 

3. Provision made for resident participa- 
tion in development and renewal of 
treatment plan and in declsiom affect- 
ing operation of house, 
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Halfvv,iy.House Assessment Workshcoi (cont'd) 



Model Program Elenlgnt 


Degree of Match 
(nunuj (eompleie) 
0 1 ^ 2 3 A 


Specific Nt^ods 


Environment 

1 . Accommodations and related pollcigs 
and procudurws arc daslgned lo en- 
hance positive sciMmagc and to pre* 
survu human dignitVi for example: 

a, Residents wear ihcir own clothing 

b, Personal touches arc encouraged to 
decorate resident*! room 

c, Privacy is possible for pcrional hy- 
gione and sleeping 

d, Facility Iscleanj free of undeilrabic 
odors, attractivCj comfortable 

e, Laundry facilities for rcsident'i uio 

f, Closer and storage space (lockable) 
for personal property 

People knock and await purmlsslon 
to enter a room when door Is 
closed 

Common areas appropriate for full 
range of social activities as well as 
solitude 
i. Staff areas open 

j\ Dining room accommodates all resi- 
dents at one sitting 

k, Residenti have a role in maintaining 
their osvn living quarters, 
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Hiilfway Huuie Asiessmcnt Worksheet (contM) 


Mtiild IVugriUn Elcnanii 


Degree of Match 
(f^u^^^^) (curnplttiu) 
0 1 2 3 4 


Speclftc Net*ds 


2, Arrangoniuni^ prDmntu residents' awaru' 
noss and percuptiun of surfoundlng^: 

a* Sulficiunt Interior lighting to sco 

facial feiitures cluarly 
b* Windows in ail common and slouplng 

rooms 

c, Cjlendiirs and clucks provided in 

maior use areas 
d» Easy accoiS to outduors 

Tulyvisjon, radios^ phanographb^ ctCj 

do not interfQrg with thurapcutic 

program, 

3. Oualde communiealion facilitated, 

a. Residents may make and rgceive 
tekphone calls in private. 

b. Residents may converse privately 
with visitors, 

Residents are encouraged to develop 
and/or nnalntain social^ recreational^ 
civic, and vocational ties. 

d* Space li provided to meet with out- 
side community sorvlco providers 
(A. A., ANAnon, Voc. Rehab.» etc). 
4 Maintained and equipped to insure 

health and safety of occupants. 
5. Planned program includes provision for 

the following: 

a. Leisure time 

b. Phyiical exercise 

c. Recreational activities normal to 
resident 

dt Voluntary participation in social 
events 

e. Performance of civic duties 

f. Aisessment of employment needs and 
opportunities. 
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Halfway'HouM Assessmont Worksheet (cont'd) 



Model Program EUnictit 


Degree of Match 

(none) (compleic) 
0 1 2 3 4 


Specific Needs 


Review and Revision Schedule'^ 

1, Annually 

a. OrganUation pUni ircalmdnt phil* 
osophy, and program ob|ectivcs 

b. Personnel pollclus and procedures 

c. Funding plan 

d. Budget 

e. Staff development plan 
Evaluation plan 

g, Polleios and procudurei of governing 
authority 

h. Program policies 

h Referral policies and procedures 
j» Job descriptions 

k. Protection of clients working within 
program 

1. Procedure for handling neglect and 
abuse of residents 

2, Review of treaiment plan (weekly) 

3, Review of resident records (quarterly) 

4, Review of needs assessment (biennial) 

•Approval by dircctarj goyerning authorltyp 
and stiff feprasantatlvii must be documf ntad> 
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Halfway*House Assesimehl Workilidet (cont'd) 



Mudel Program ElpfDent 



Participation* In Development of 
Policial and PfOi:edurei 

1 . Resldonl-trealmonl plan 

2. Staff-^pdfsonncl polleici and pfocdd^ 
Ufes, staff devdiupmtfni plan, annual 
budget 

3. Community-planning proceiij prU' 
gram policial. 



t^tm wf Match 



(nunc) 
0 



I 



(cumplelu) 
3 4 



Sp€£lfl€ Net ds 



Availability of Written Documants 

I. To all itaff and others on request: 

a. Organization plan, tfL^atment philos* 
ophy, program objectives 

H. Procedures for handling neglect and 
abuse of resldenti 

c. Policies and procedures of governing 
authority 

d. Policies and prQcedurei manuaL 

2, To all staff: 

a« Staff development plan 

b. Evaluation plan and results 

3, To all residents and staff: 

a. Admission criteria 

b. Fee schedule 

c. House rules, 



*Responilblllty of dfrECtor and governing 
ay th or! ly 
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Handout S^Guidelincs for Individual Program Projects 



Id Mp identify in the managemonl of 
your prograrfi that would benefit rroni chmp 
of ImpfDvemcnt 

% Cheek yourchDlca with the trainari to <iwold 
too big a projccti^ 

3, tHjvelDp a plan for nnaklng that change and record 
the plan in legible rurm, Vau may uic th€ %me 
numbaring system that appears In handout 3 rrom 
session 3» The Planning Process. 

4. Use all reiuurces available to aiiiii yau in the da- 
velupment of your plan: notes and handduts, other 



p,irti^lp,mtSj Iralriurs, maleriaUyou have bruuglii 
* with yuUi 

Time has Isccn sut aside during one aftcrrigon lor 
you to Work on your plan In addition to the even- 
ing hduri» 

6, Groups will meet the following morning to review 
group members' plahs and select one plan for pre* 
lentatlon to thi.* towl group, Each group will be 
rcpresenidd by one plan, 

7. All plans will be handed In for comment and feed- 
back by trainers, 
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Handout 3-Study Guide for Orjanilzliig the Enterprise 



Anunibrrof w/s to divide the vvork ofafloraanf JitiOinaj'elistedonpp.T and 8. Which one do yau think 
rnostapproprBate to a halfway house? E^plaiii your clftoic*, 



How isaminagerdiflnid in this if tide (p, 11)1 VS/hit layour reaction tcthisdeflnillori? 



I. Howdoqs thec>rginlzatJ0iialpatt8rrof yourpragrawhs;!^^ Hov^doeslt hindor youf 



HANDOUT 3 



Code: MS6B 



4, Halfway houses by definition are smaJi both in risident popuiatlon and size of staff, In response to demand for 
Servicis, however, many halfway houses have added or are eonslderlngthi addition of one s't more units. What 
are the implications of this grovi'th for the or|aniEation of the entefprisa? 
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Handout 2— Funding Sources 



L General Conimenls 

A, Not like jy thai money will be offered; you 
must gD out and find it 

B, Who you know is as important as what you 
know* 

1. On the Fedpraj leyel, identify chairmen of 
variDus li|fslative committees and go 
through their idminlnrative assistanis. 

2. Do saine on Slate leveL 

3. County commisiionars influence local 
exponditures. 

4. Find out who belongs to advisory com- 
mittees of foundations. 

C, Use legal aisistanca to interpret laws. 
General picture Is optimistic (as of May 1974). 

1 . Over past 3 years, funds haye triplid-- 
more than 20O mllHon allocated to alco- 
hol projects this past year, 

2. NlAA^ will probably be cut back. 

3. In LEA/\, request for lupport of drug 
projects has fallen off; may ba more inter- 
ested in alcohol. 

E, Long-range plann ing Is a must 

F, Need evaitiation data to impress funding 
sources, 

G, The better managed an opefationj the more 
favorable will be the reaction of a funding 
agency. 

H, Generally, funding sourcei do not underwrite 
ongoing service! 

I , Need to gather complete and accurate infor- 
mation about the agency you ar© petitioning, 

J . To keep abreast of federal funding avallabih 
ity subscribe to: The Alcoholism Report 



1 1 . GrantHn-Ald Funds 

A. Federal agencies (for alcoholism programs; 
halfway houses not eligible in ill cases). 

1. DepartmentofHealthi Education^ and 
Welfare 

a. NIAA (apply to HEW regional office) 

b. Rehabilitation Services (apply to State 
department of vocational rehabilitation) 

2. Department of Transportation (apply to 
equivalent State agency) 

3. Department of Justice (apply to equivalent 
State apncy). 

0. Foundations. 

E. State, county, and city governments 
T General revenues 

2. Federal funds provided under General 
Revenue Sharing (State and Local Assist^ 
ance Act of 1972). 

F. United Funds 

1, Total available: $fiO0 million 

2, $1.2 miljion directly to alcoholism^ 
programs 

3, Generally democratic in their allocations; 
something for everybody. 



Third-Party Payments 

A. Federal governmenti Social Security Act 
(SSA) (exhibit A) 

t Medicaid (Title 

% Medicare (Title XVII I) 

3. Social services (titles IVA and XVI), 
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Federal empioyee binefits 

1, Vetirans Adminiitfition (if no VA 



2, CHAMPUS (Alcoholisrn Program for De- 
pandents of Military Perionnel) 

3. Other Federal emplDyee Insurance 
programs. 

Private insurance carriers 

1, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 

2, Otfiers (Aetnij Travelers, etc.) 

a, 200 companies have benefits for 
aleoholism 

b. New York and Massachuietts have 
legislation pending to nnake this cover- 
age mandatory. 

State^ county, and city governnrienti 

L Social service officii 

2. yquor tax revenues. 



h&ipital in area) 
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Handout 3— Funding Sources Exhibits 



EXHIBIT TITLE 

A Federal Sources of Third-Party Funds 

for AlcohoIisfTi Treatment 

B Foundation Grams for the Support of 

Alcohol Programi, January 1973 
through April 1974 

C The Foundation Center 

D What Makes a Good Proposal? 

E What Will a Foundation Look for When 

Vou Submit a Grant Proposal? 

F Guldeilnei for Getting a Grant 

G Sample Letter to a Foundation from 

aSuccesiful Applicant for Finanemg 
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Exhibit A-Federal Sources of Third^Party 
Payrtient Funds for Alcoholism Treatment 



Fund Source 

1. Medicaid 
Title XIX 



Medicari 
Title XVIII 



3. Social 
Sefvices 
Title IV A 



Eiiglbjlity 

Certain kinds 
of needy and 
law Incorne 
people; 

• The aged (65 
or older) 

• The blind 

• The disabled 

• Memberi of 
faniiligs with 
dependent 
children 

• Sonne other 
children 

Almost every' 
body €5 or 
older; also 
the blind and 
diiabled 



Members of 
fatnllies with 
dependent 
ehildrcn 



Treatment 
Services 
Covered 

Deioxincation, 
inpatient care, 
counseling by 
psychiatrist 



Detoxification, 
Inpaiientcara, 
50^ of OUD 
patient care up 
to $250 per 
calendar year 
maximum 



potentially full 
ipeetrum from 
ou treach 
through in- 
patient care 
and subsequent 
group therapy 
and counseling 



Access Route 

Through welfare 

department 

office 



Through social 
igcurlty office 



Through welfare 

department 

office 



Qualifications 

1. Services must 
be included 
in State plan 

2. Facility must 
be "'recog- 
nised'* by 
State 

3. Facility must 
be under su- 
pervision of 
physician 



U Facility must 
be '*accred- 
ited" 

2. Services must 
be ph/sicians 
services, or 
incidental 
thereto 



1 . Services must 
be included 
in Stale plan 

2, Contractual 
agreement 
must exist 
between pro- 
vider and Stale 



Organiialion & 
_ JViechaniirTi 

A Fedcral^Slate 
partnership 

Slates design 
ihuir osvn 
pragranis 

Federal govern^ 
ment contrib- 
utes from 50= 
80% of cast 

Paid nodical 
bills for 20 
niillion people 
last year 



A Federal pro- 
grarn funded 
by individuals' 
pay men ts 

The same 
nationsvidc 

Paid medical 
bills for 10 
million people 
last year 

A FederaUSiaic 
partnership 

States design 
their own 
programs 

Federal Guv- 
crnment con- 
tributes 75% 
of cost 



Hi 
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Fund Scyrct 
Title XVI 



Eij|jbjlity 

Disiblad, in- 
cluding those 
whose disabil- 
ity is caused by 
alcoholism 



Treatment 
Services 
Covered 

PotenUally full 
spectrum from 
outreaGh 
through in^ 
patient care 
and subsequent 
group therapy 
and counseling 



Access Route 

Through welfare 

department 

office 



Organization & 
Mechanism 

3. State must 
monitor 
provider's 
performance 
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Exhibit B— Foundation Grants for the Support of Alcohol Programs, 
January 1973 through April 1974 



$ 18,0W to Cenikor Foundatjon, Lakewood, Colo., 
1972. For self-help program for alco- 
holies, drug addietSj exeonvicts, 
BOETTCHER FOUNDATION. 

18,000 to the Drug and Alcohol Council of Mont- 
gomery County, N orris town, Penn,, 
9/1 1/73. Toward the cost of a Criminal 
Justice Workshop re drug and alcohol 
offenders, 

HAAS COMMUNITY FUND. 

5,000 to the Community Services Council of 
Kauai, Kauai, Hawaii, 1972. For are= 
habilitative facility for alcohollci* 
WILCOX (G.N.) TRUST. 

7,500 to Sobriety House, Denver, Colo., 1972. 
Toward tha operation of a home for 
exalcoholics, 

BOETTCHER FOUNDATION, 

10,000 to the Bowery Residents Committea, New 
York, N.Y., 6/14/73 for general budget. 
VAN AMERIGEN FOUNDATION. 

SjOOO to the Chicago Metropolitan Council on 
Alcoholism, Chicago, IIL, 1973 
CHICAGO COMMUNITY TRUST. 

20,000 to the National Council on Alcoholism, 
Greater Cleveland Area, Cleveland, Ohio, 
8/30/73. To establish an affiliate councIL 
CLEVELAND FOUNDATION. 

SflOO to Case Wesiern Reserve University, School 
of Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio, 8/30/73, 
For research on alcohol hepatotoxlcity, 
CLEVELAND FOUNDATION. 

1 0,000 to Kalamazoo County Substance Abuse 
Board, KalamaioO; Mich., 12/73, Con- 
tinuation of current program. 
KALAMAZOO FOUNDATION. 



5,000 to Greene Valley Farms, Waynesburg, 

Penn., 10/31/73. To eliminate mortgage 
balance, purchase equipment, and support 
program. 

HILLMAN FOUNDATION. 

9,840 to Henry Qhlhoff House, San Francisco, 
Calif., 1 1/28/73. To provide for a con^ 
tinuing program for alumni of alcoholic 
rehabilitation center and for their spouses 
and families, 

SAN FRANCISCO FOUNDATION. 

5,775 to the Matt Talbot Home, Indianapolis, 
Ind., 1973. For irnprovements to home 
for alcoholics. 

INDIANAPOLIS FOUNDATION. 

1 OjOOO to Cornelia Cole Fairbanks Hospital, 

Indianapolis, Ind,, 1973. For construc- 
tion of facinty to expand program for 
treatment of alcoholics. 
INDIANAPOLIS FOUNDATION. 

42,052 to the National Council on Alcoholism, 
Greater Flint Area, Flint, Mich., 1972, 
For operating expenses. 
DE WATERS CHARITABLE TRUST. 

33,400 to the Kalamazoo Alcohol and Addiction 
Couneil, Kalamazoo, Mich., 12/73. For 
continuation of Court and Law Enforce* 
ment Substance Abuse Services Project 
and Prevention. 

KALAMAZOO FOUNDATION. 

45,000 to the Texas Alcohol and Narcotics Edu- 
cation, DallaSi Tex., 1 1 /27/73. To assist 
in the purchase and remodeling of ex- 
panded facilities. 
MOODY FOUNDATION. 
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$ 36,400 to Roosevelt Hospital, New York, 

1 1/2/73. For resiarch Into development 
and recovery from alcoholism by followup 
intgrviewi with recovered alcoholic physU 
cians, dentists, and nurses^ and interviews 
with comparable population of attorneys 
and social workers, 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION OF 
AMERICA. 

10|O0O to Step Thirteen Evolution Process, Den- 
ver, Colo., 1971, For rentand general 
operation of alcoholic rehabilitation 
program i 

BOETTCHER FOUNDATION. 

1 2,000 to Wazee Cen ter, Denver, Colo., 1 97 1 . 

For a new facility forsl<ldrow alcoholic 
rehabilitation. 

BOETTCHER FOUNDATION. 

25,000 to the Salvation Army, San Francisco, 
Calif, For renovationi to alcoholic re* 
habilitation fBcUhy, 
IRVINE (JAMES) FOUNDATION. 

100,000 to Rochester Methodiit Hospitai, Roch- 
ester, Minn., 9/72. Toward renovation of 
space for an Alcohol Treatment Unit, 
completion of unfinished space, and reno- 
vation of Colonial Building. 
DRESGE FOUNDATION. 

16,500 to Cenikor Foundation, Lakewood, Colo., 
1971. For self-help rehabilitation program 
for alcoholics, drug addicts, and exconvicts. 
BOETTCHER FOUNDATION. 

15,000 to Garden Hospital Jerd Sullivan Rehabili- 
tation Center, San Francisco, Calif,, 1972, 
To establish an alcoholic rehabilitation 
unit 

SAN FRANCISCO FOUNDATION. 

15,000 to the Women's Rehabilitation Aisoclation/ 
of San Mateo County, Redwood City, 
Calif., to establish a home and rehabilitation . 
program for alcoholic women. 
HANCOCK.(LUKE B.) FOUNDATION. 

5,000 to Rehabilitation of Men and Hogsei 

(ROMAH), Washington, D.C;, 11/72. For 



exoffenders, alcoholics, and drug abusers 

to rehabilitate community buildirigi and 

low-income houses, 

MEYER (EUGENE AND AGNES E.) 

FOUNDATION. 

10,000 to the National Council on Alcoholism, New 
York, N.Y,, ?/25/72. For general support 
for programs of prevention, treatment, 
rehabilitation, and research on alcoholism, 
ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS 
FOUNDATION, 

29,500 to Serenity Farms, Hickory, Penn. To pro- 
vide initial support for paraprofessiwal 
training program In alcoholism, 
BUHL FOUNDATION. 

ISjOOO to Gateway Farm, Aliquippa, Penn., 

9/19/72. For operating funds for rehabili- 
tation center for alcoholics and drug users, 
SCAIFE (SARAH MELLON) 
FOUNDATION, 

10,000 to St Paul American Indian Center, St. 

Paul, Minn, To support the Center*! Alco- 
hol and Drug Counseling Program. 
BUSH FOUNDATION. 

10,000 to AnieriGan Rescue Workers, Boston, 

Mass., 1 1/72, For operating expenses and 
renovation of Unity House, rehabilitation 
center for alcoholic men, 
PERMANENT CHARITY FUND, 
COMMITTEE OF THE, 

10,000 to Gateway Rehabilitation Center, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., 12/12/72, For firstyear 
operating deficit of alcoholic treatment 
center, 

HEINZ (HOWARD) ENDOWMENT, 

5^600 to Mary haven, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
1972. Forestablishmentof a Three- 
Ouarter Home (minimum support reha- 
bilitation home) for alcoholic woman. 
COLUMBUS FOUNDATION. 

10,000 to Forty -four Capen Street, Inc, Dor- 
chester, Mass., 9/72. For purchase of a 
halfway house for alcoholics. 
PERMANENT CHARITY FUND, 
COMMITTEE OF THE. 
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$ 36,000 to Hazelden Foundation, Center City, 

Minn., ]/%/13. For a 3-year grant to sup- 
port training of six lay counselors In 
alcoholism. 

BUSH FOUNDATION. 

25,000 to Lonesome Pine Hospital Corporation, 
Big Stone Gap, Va., 1972. For a facility 
to provide care for nnental, alcohol, and 
drug problems as well as nursing home 
care. 

CULPEPER (CHARLES E.) 
FOUNDATION. 

10,000 to DePiul Rehabilitative Hospital, MW- 

vvaukee, Wis,, 1971. For construction of 
part of the Medical Center providing ser- 
vice in diagnosis and treatment of 
alcohol isfti. 

STIEMKE (WALTER AND OLIVE) 
' FOUNDATION, 

5,000 to the National Council on Alcoholism, 
New York, N.Y., 1972. To support the 
educational program. 
CALDER (LOUIS) FOUNDATION. 

8,000 to Catholic Social Service of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, Calif., 3/3/73. For addi^ 
tional manager eounselors at Mission Alco* 
hoiic Center, 

HANCOCK (LUKE B.) FOUNDATION. 

30,000 to Granville House, St Paul, Minn., 
6/1/73. For support of operation of 
Granville House for remainder of 1973. 
BUSH FOUNDATION. 

20,000 to the National Council on Alcoholism, 
New York, N.Y., 4/73. To help reestab^ 
lish an affiliate In the Greater Boston Area. 
SMITHERS (CHRISTOPHER D.) 
FOUNDATION. 

7,500 to the National Council on Alcohol iim, 
New York, N,Y,, 3/73, For the prepara- 
tion of a book on the history of the alco- 
holism movement. 
SMITHERS (CHRISTOPHER D.) 
FOUNDATION. 

125,000 to the National Council on Alcoholism, 
New York, N.Y., 1/73. For general sup- 



port of NCA, which carries on programs 
of education for the general public about 
alcoholism, assists In establishing pro- 
grams on alcohoHsm in Industrial □rgani- 
zations^ and Is an advisory source of 
local information to counseling services, 
SMITHERS (CHRISTOPHER D,) 
FOUNDATION, 

100,000 to the National Council on Alcoholism, 
New >fork, N.Y., Affiliate, NYC, 1/73. 
To aid in the support of public education 
programs on alcohol ism among citizens 
of metropolitan New York City. Also to 
help in education of professionals; for 
additional support of industry programs 
on alcoholism and expansion of treatment 
facilities; operation of information, coun- 
seling, and referral center. 
SMITHERS (CHRISTOPHER D.) 
FOUNDATION, 

12,000 to the International Council on AlcohoN 
ism and Addictions, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, 2/73. For general support of an 
international clearinghouse on alcoholism. 
SMITHERS (CHRISTOPHER D.) 
FOUNDATION. 

1 3,800 to Myrin Institute, New York, N.Y., 2/73. 
To support a department for treatment 
and prevention of alcoholism. 
SMITHERS (CHRISTOPHER D.) 
FOUNDATION. 

10,000 to the National Council on Alcoholism, 
New York, N,Y,, 3/73. Toward publica- 
tion of a quarterly newsletter for physi- 
cians on developments in treatment of 
alcoholism, 

SMITHERS (CHRISTOPHER D.) 
FOUNDATION. 

12,000 to San Juan Mission, Farmington, N.Mex., 
4/73. For continuing support of program 
to combat alcoholism among Navajo 
Indians. 

DAVIS (ARTHUR VINING) 
FOUNDATIONS. 
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$ 50,000 to Combined Hospitals Alcoholism Pro- 
gram (CHAP), Hartford, Conn., 1973, To 
hplp estabilsh acute care and evaluate de- 
toxification canter, 

6,000 to Nueces County Mental Health and 

Mental Retardation Center, Corpus Chriiti, 
Tex,, 1972, Toward purchase of bulldlni 
to house Alcoholism Rehabilitation 
Center* 

HAAS (PAUL AND MARY) 
FOUNDATION. 
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Exhibit C— The Foundation Center 



One of the most difficult parts of the funding process 
\% identifying and lelectini from among some 25,000 
U.S, foundationi ttiose few tliat may be most intereitcd 
in your projeGt, The Foundation Center is a national 
service organization funded primarily by foundations 
that provides a single, authoritative, and current source 
of factual information on phiianthroplc giving and helps 
you find out where to apply most appropriately for 
funding. Using its publications and its nationwide net- 
work of library reference collections^ you may identify 
foundation programs that correspond with your needs. 

Foundation Center Libraries 

The center has two national libraries and two field of- 
ficeij the addresses of which appear below. In addition, 
it supplies publications and additional resources to coop- 
erating collections In over 60 public, university, govern- 
ment, and foundation libraries in 45 States, Mexico, and 
Puerto Rico. 

National Collections 

The Foundation Center 
888 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N,y. 10019 
(212)975^1120 

The Foundation Center 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N,W. 
Suite 938 

Washington, D.C. 20O36 
(202) 33M400 

Field Offices 

The Foundation Center-San Francisco 

312 Sutter St, 

San Francisco, Calif. 94108 

(415) 397^902 



The Foundation Center— Cleveland 
739 National City Bank Building 
629 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
(216) 861-1933 

Resources 

In searching for information on foundation fundingj you 
Will need to consult some special lEed research sources. 
You will have to use indexes to learn about foundations 
witli funding histories in your subject area; you will 
want to find the names of foundationi In your city, 
State, or region; and you will naed to research 
thoroughly each of the foundations that seems to have 
a potential interest In your project, locating the address 
and telephone numberi the names of Its officeri; a de- 
scrlption of its financial holdings, and aconiplete list of 
recent grants, Among the most Important raiources 
available for use at the center's officai are: 



• Forms 990^PF and 990^AR-- Internal Revenue 
Services Information returni filed annually by 
all U.S. fQundations, which contain fiscal data, 
addresses, telephone numbers, officers, and 
grants lists. This Is often the only available 
source of information on the many small 
foundations. 

• Foundation files—newsletters, news releases, 
newspaper clippings, sample application forms 
and guidelines, and historical IRS returns. 

• Foundation annual reports-Gomprehensive col- 
lection of published annual reports, which 
usually include the mostcomolete and useful 
description of a foundation's program. 

• Foundation grants by sub|ect--subject indexes 
to eurrently reported grants of $5,000 or more 
using computer printouts, microfiehe llitij and 
periodical and book IndeKes* 
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• Refuruncc materials—multiple copies of center 
publications, directories of funding sources, 
book^ and periodicals on philanthropy, pro- 
posal writing, and fund raising* 

Services 

jhe center provides the following special services to 
grant seekers: 

• Reference librarians are on duty during a full 
schedule of hours to assist visitors. 

• Free weekly orientationi are offered in each 
office; call for reservation Information, 

• Microform and paper copying facilities are 
available. 

• The Associates Program is a fee service for those 
needing frequent and Immediate access to foun- 
dation information. This is a toll-free telephone 
reference service. 

Regional CollQctiQns 

The regional coliections are located in and staffed by 
hust libraries. They contain all of the eenter*s reference 
works, recent books and reports on fQundations^ foun* 
dation annual reports on microfiche, and IRS Informa- 
tion rulurns lor faundations within their State. Write or 
call the center for a complete address list 

Publications 

Copies of the center's publications are available for free 
use in all of its library collections. Some publleaiions 
may also be available In other local public or university 
libraries. Information about some of these publications 
and purchase information appear below. 

The Fotindution Directory, Edition 6 

Marianna 0. LewtSi Editor 

Published September 1977, 650 pages 
77/e Foundatioti Directory includes up-to-date informa- 
tion on the 231s largest U.S, foundations, which ac^ 
count for about 90 percent of foundation assets and 80 
percent of f'^^ ^nni% awarded by U.S. foundations, 
Foundation telephone numbers, grant application pro- 
cedures, and frequency of board meetings are Included. 
A subject index lists by subject area the national and re- 
gional foundations with a stated interest in that field. 
Cost: $36 
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Order from: Columbia University Press, 136Sputh 
Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 

n& Foundation Grants Index 

Biinonihlyi included as a separate section In Founda- 
tion Mews. A tool reporting current foundation granli of 
$S|O0O or more with recipient and key-word lubject In- 
de^ei. An average issue lists more than 1,600 grant 
awards. 

Cost: $20 annual subscription for Foundation News, 
Order from: The Council on Foundations, Inc., Box 783, 
Old Chelsea Station, N.Y. 10011. 

The FoundQtion Grants index 

Annual volume ' 
Annuaf cumulation of the grant information and Indexes 
appearing in Foundation News, Includes detailed sum- 
mariei of about 10,000 grants made by approximately 
300 major foundations. It Is most useful in Its represen- 
tative reporting of current grants made by large, national 
foundatjons, providing a guide to their grant-making 
interest! 
Colt: $16 

Order from: Columbia University Press, 1 36 South Broad- 
way, Irvlngton, N.y. 10533 

Comsiarch Printouts 
Annual 

Published 1976 
Computer printouts in 54 subject areas, Including alco- 
holiini, listing grants made In 1976 by over 300 major 
foundations, These listings are generated as computer 
searcfies of The Foundation Grants Data Bank and serve 
as guiciei to the major foundations with interests in each 
category. 

Cost: Microfiche; $3 per subject, prepaid 

Paper printout: $11 per lubJect, prepaid 
Request complete list of available subjects from The 
Foundation Center. 

The Fomdation Center National Data Book 
Published September 1977 

This istbe only directory published that Includei infor- 
mation on all the more than 27,000 nonprofit organlza* 
tlons In the U J. that are classified as private foundations 
by the I nternal Revenue Service. A brief profile Is pre- 
sented for every foundation. Listings include foundation 
name^ address, principal officer, assets, amount of grants 
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made, and gifts received in the most recent year of rec- 
ordj which Is specified. Foundallonsare listed both ah 
phabatically and by Suu%, in deKending order of an- 
nual grant amounti. 
Cost: $1?S 

Order from: The Foundation Center, 888 Seventh Ave., 
New York, NX 10019. 

About FoundQtlons: How to Find the Facts You Need 
to Get a Grant 
Judith B, Margoiln 

Revised edition published 1977| 4S pages 
Step-by-stap Instruciions for those who want to oblaln 
inforfnatlon on a specific foiindation, want the names of 
foundations In a certain geopaphic area, or are develop- 
ing a list of foundations Interested in funding pro|ects In 
a specifie subject area. Explicit directions are given for 
the most efficient and thorough use of standard founda- 
tion reference tools. Annotated blbllographlel describe 
the important sources of printed information available 
on fQundatiDns and full inforn^atlon on 33 State or 
regfonal foundation difectorles. 
Cost: $3 prepaid 

Order from: The Foundation Center, 888 Seventh Ave., 
New York, M,y. 100T9 
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Exhibit D-What Makes A Good Proposal?* 

By F, Uo jacquctu and Barbara I. Jacquette 



Fuundationi llku tu fund guud peoplu who hiivu prepared 
good plans for pursuing good Ideas. That'i what profcs* 
sional philanthrupy Is all about Dut this genoral guid^ 
ancc doesn't provide much opofatlonal asslitiince for 
those writing proposaK to prcient to foundatloni, or to 
foundation staffs icrccning the morning mall, It li 
hoped that the following eommcnti and chqekllit will 
be helpfuL 

rirsti somo advice for proposal writers: Keep the written 
proposal short and clear* State at the outset what li to 
be accompllihod, who expects to accompllih Itj how 
rnuch U will cost, and how long It will take, Avoid 
broad, sweeping generalizations (such as those scattered 
through thli article). Test the propoiltlon on othori be^ 
fore submitting it« Be prepared to rethink and to rewrite, 
Learn about the foundations to which the request will 
go; be sure they are In fact operating In the area covered 
by the proposaL 

The Proposal 

A good proposal will have moit of the features 
and treat many of the questions listed below, 
Starred* items are often most con\^€nfintly 
handled as appendices. 

Clear Summary of What 
is To Be Accomplishid 



Minimum of professional Jargon, 

Major features of the proposed plan set forth 
clearly and logically; 

Objective asiesiment of the Importance of 
the problem addressed, 



Defcnit! of Why This Plari Is Ncedt J 

• Why aren't others now meeting need? 

• Can they? 

• Will they? Would they If funds were available? 

• If a new organisation Is proposed, Is It required? 
Are you sure? 

• If others are pefforming a similar functioni or 
parts of the proposed functloni how does the 
proposad function differ and why Is the differ^ 
once important? (Hero It may be sensible to 
Include a short state^oMhe^art synopsis of re- 
lated work done by others In the field addressed 
by the proposal) 

• li the time right for the proposed endeavdr? 

Deserlption of tht Pfople To Be Involved 

• Brief explanations of poiitlons and corresponds 
Ind duties; 

• Biography or curriculum vitae for each key in- 
dividual proposed;^ ' ^ 

9 Defense of the qualifications of the people in 
view of the job to be done. 

Realistic Financing Scheme 

• Annual budgets, including projected income (If 
any) by source; projected expenditures accumu« 
lated In logical categories, usually natural ex- 
pense object classifications: salaries, benefits, 
rent, travel, telephone, supplies, equipment^ 
etc,;* 



•Rfprinied by pirmlsslon from tht Januafy/Fibruafy 1973 Issue ©f Foundation NiwL F. Lee |acquitti Is tnnum of Camtglt 
Cerporatlon of New York and Camfglf Foundation for Ihi Adyancemertl of Teaehlni. His wife iarbafa Is fofmir pfogram as^clati 
at the Foundation for Child Divelopment (formerly thi Aisoclalion for the Aid of Crippled Children)^ 
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• Limited time horUon for foundation lupport 
(m^ny foundallons prefef % or 3*v§Ar prolceU 
and set an outildo limit, o«g,i 5 ydari) ; 

• Progfam for r^veniual lelf^iupport or lupporl 
from sources othef than the foundalion* 

ApproprUte Orgatiiiiitiohal Arrangomsnts 

• Funds adminlitcrcd by m ^Misting or a new 
organiiatlDn, frequently a UH'^xmpl educa* 
tlonal or phllanthropie '^publlg charity*- (not 
a foundation ai defined In the tax law) 

• Appropriate guidance from a responsible board 
of trusicesi directors, or advisers. (A list of pro* 
posed board members and their duties or re- 
sponitbllttlei Is often helpfuL^) 

Foundation grants are frequently made only to organU 
nations and to instltutloni rather than to Indlvlduils. 
Grants to Individuals are permitted by the tax lawi^ but 
only under conditions approved by the Internal Revenue 
ServiGe, 

Many foundatlans do not provide money for construe^ 
tlon proleets. Some shy away from general supporti 
preferring specific project support. Some foundatloni 
have geographleal restrictions; most have a particuUr 
lubstantlvf program focus. Often foundatloni have 
ipeeiflc notioni about the ilie of grants appropriate to 
them. The moral: Know the foundation from which 
assistance is sought* 

And what criteria do foundations use In assessing pro^ 
posals? They vary, of course, but include many of the 
following considerations: 

Competenci of PersDns Involved 

• Quality of references and of reference sourcesi 

• Opinions of members of the foundation's staff; 

• Opinions of outside proposal reviewers (pro- 
fessional or speclalUed consultants); 

• Quality of project staff. (Are they among the 
best of all possible people to undertake the 
venturt?) 

Ftasibility and Realism of thg Proposal 

• Is tha time right for the indtavor? 



• It the action proposed adequate to the prublum 
addressed? 

• Is the sponsoring agency or Instliutlon clearly 
enthusiastic about the lUbstancc uf the 
proposal? 

• Are the proposed facllltlei and starflng ^uffh 
cieht for the job? 

Importanco and Utility of tho Venture 
to tho Community or to Society 

• Is there a demonstrable need for the project? 

• Whom will the project benefit and how? 

• Is It based on ethical and moral premises? 

• Will there be a meaiurablo improvement if the 
Ventura Is succeisful? Will harm be done If It 
falls? 

Uriglnallty and Creativity of tho 
Proposed Venture 

• Is the project already a part of any other 
exiittng program? 

• Does the project dupllcata or overlap other 
existing or past programs? 

• Is It new and Innovative? Alternativoly, does 
It help coniervo beneficial progrnmi that might 
otherwise atrophy or be lost? 

• Could the project be carried out better olio^ 
where or by other persons? 

Appropriateness of the Project to the 
Foundation's Policy and Program Focus 

• Is the program consonant with the founda- 
tion's current program objectives? 

• If so, does it address an area that should 
receive priority In coniiderition of proposals? 

Prospects for Leveraga and Pattern- 
IVIaking Effects 

• Will the project draw in other rmancial support 
(ifnetdtd)? 

• Will the project produce significant changes in 
a wide circle? 

• Will the results be transferable to other projicti 
and localities? 
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Need for Foundation Sutsport 

• Aro publig sources of funds available (PedoMli 
Staio^ and local governments)? 

• Are other privalo lourcei more appropriate 
(other foundalions more active in the field, 
other private Inititutloni or Indlvlduali)? 

Soundhess of the Budget 

• Is It adequata for the job to ba accomplished, 
but not 10 pneroui as to be waiteful? 

• 1$ It evidence that the project director (or 
principal iupport staff) li familiar with the ad* 
minlitrative Intflcaciei of eonducting the pro^ 
poied pr oject-and that he has planned care* 
fully for continpncles? 

PorslstoncG^ Dtdication and Commitment 
of the Propoieri 

• Have they persevered In efforts to lacure needed 
funds? 

• Have they devoted sufficient lime to planning 
and launching the venture? 

• Is the prolect ©na of their primary Interests or 
a major professional preoccypatlon? 

Provision of Objectiva Evaluation of 
Results, Where Feasible 

• Will the project staff maintain adequate records 
to demonstrate succeis of the projeet? 

• Where the project lends itself to statistical 
evaluation^ has provision been made for record- 
ing and analyzing relevant data? 

• Where necessary, has appropriate evaluation 
advice been sought? 

The preceding set of consideration! and questions ap- 
plies primarily to grant requests but is also partly ap- 
plicable to proposals for program^related (socially 
productive) Investments. These program^related Invest^ 
mants (PRIs) are loani, guarantees, stock purchases, and 
similar devices by which foundations support organlia- 
tions, often profit^maklng orpnizations at that, ^¥hich 
further the foundation's program priorltleSi 

Program^related investments are sanctioned by the 1969 
Tax Reform Act which provides, In relevant part, that: 



*\ , . Invcstrncnls, tim lirlniary purposu of 
which is to accomplish one or more of the 
pufpomdascflbed In suction 170(c)(2)(B) 
and no significant purpose of which Is the 
production of income or the apprcQiatlon 
of propertyi shall not be conslderod as in* 
veitments which Icopardlie the carrying 
out of exempt purposes*" 

Section 170(c)(2)(B) is the portion of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code that broadly describes charitable, oducatlonal, 
etc, purposes, contributions for which are tax deductible. 

A program*related investment is not made for ordinary 
investment purposes but li made to serve some tax* 
exempt purpose chosen by the foundation. It is analo* 
gous to a grant and may be made for any purpose for 
which a grant might be made. So far, however, only a 
few foundations are actually committing resources to 
PRIs, But if you can't qualify for a foundaUun grant, 
try selling the notion of a program-related investment. 
The argument goes something like this; 

• First, Investments in some cases may be more 
efficient than grants in Improving the social 
return on a foundatlon-s total resources. This 
is because investments are expected to roturn 
part or all of the principal invested and some- 
times even some additional earnings on the 
funds. Grants just don't ordinarily have this 
feature! 

• Second, program-related investments can be 
particularly appropriate because foundations 
have a special mission to innovate, to forge new 
instruments, and to support demonstration 
projects with high leverage. Program- re I a ted 
invastments appear to be effective vehicles for 
foundations to supply risk capital to under- 
developed sectors of the Nation, 

• Third, there Is a critical need for foundation 
money In fields such as minority entrepreneur^ 
ship« Venture capital is still scarce. 

Foyndations, by and large, try to stay alert to new and 
better ways of making constructive social contributions; 
grant-making and program-related investments are two 
suitable approachei to this goal. But perhaps there are 
others. Should foundations, for example, channel some 
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of their admlnlstfatlve and apcratlonal spending Into 
sodlally productive endoavori? This might entail the 
use of a Chleano^eontroljed printer to prepare the founda' 
tlon*s annual report as a spur to minority entrepreneur- 
ship* It might entail a limited, special Job-apprentice 
program for unemployed inner-city teenagers, 

In any eventj foundations are looking for more creative 
uses for their resources. If you have a projeet that really 
merits secd^money foundation lupport, push your plan*- 
even If It deviates substantially from the general guide- 
lines outlined above, We all have 
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Exhibit E-^What Will A Foundation Look For When 
You Submit A Grant Proposal?* 

By Robert A» Mayer 



The business of getting a grant hai two sides to It: how 
to prepare yourself before *uking for a grant, and what 
the foundation staff member receiving your requgst 
will be loolting for, Thasi an not entirely Indepgndtnt 
proceises because careful attention to the firit one can 
favorably innuence the second, I will dlsouis them 
separately, however, since they entail actlvitlei by two 
different people-advtrsarlei, you might say-^the person 
wanting the money and the person holding onto It, 

Let*! consider your side of the process first: how to 
prepare. It Is logical to assume that, since you are eon* 
sidering approaching a foundation for a grants you have 
a specific need-a shortfall of operating funds, a ipeclal 
project, a capital improvement required. 

Study your need carefully: Have you exhausted all 
possibliitiei to meet the need from your existing re^ 
sources? Have you lioned your operation to such a 
level of efficiency that there are no wasteful expendi- 
tures being made in the normal conduct of business? 
Are you operating at maKimum management efficiency? 

Are there other financial sourtes that could be tapped? 
The community you serve? Special Interest groups that 
will benefit from this need being met? 

Have you examined the anticipated costs of your project. 
In the most minute detail? Is your estimated budget as 
tight as it can be? No excess frilli? No generalized cate^ 
gories such as "other'* or "miscellaneous"? 

And: most importantly: Is this trip really necessary? 
What NnefiU will icerue if this need Is met? Who will 
Nnefit? How? 

It Is a given fact that all foundatloni receive requests for 
grants far In excess of their capability to respond finan- 
cially, In addition, foundations are feeling today's eco- 
nomic pinch as much as anybody else and are subject 



to an Increasing scrutiny by the Internal Revenue Ser^ 
vice, a scrutiny stimulated by the Tax Reform Act of 
1969, Consequently, foundation staff are getting as 
hardnoscd as bankers. You had better have your home- 
work In order before you knock on the door, 
How do you go about finding the right door? This Is the 
next itep, and a crucial one that many people seeking 
grants ignore. They will make proposals or requests to 
a foyndatlon without finding out first If the foundation 
Is Interestid, That statement might seem inconsistent: 
How can you know If a foundation is interested if you 
don't try? There Is a process which can eliminate at 
least those foundations that would have no interest 
whatsoever, It Is not foolproofi but It certainly can 
help you concentrate your efforts where the prospect 
of success is highest Begin by consulting The FoundQ' 
t/an Dfrectoo^, Edition 4 (1971), and other publications 
and Information services offered by The Foundation 
Center, These Information sources, described in detail 
elsewhere in this Issue of the center's Information Quar- 
terly , will provide you with a better background Against 
which you can frame your proposal, Including the pur- 
pose and actlvitlei of specific foundations, the locale in 
which they make grants, and the general size of grante 
Uiey make. 

Once this information-gathering process has bean com- . 
pleted, you can begin to pare your list of posilble sources 
to a group of foundations that have supported projects 
similar to yours or a variety of kinds of projects in your 
local community. Such small, often family-operated 
foundations can be a good source of support for a proj- 
ect whose Impact will be localised. This kind of project 
does not normally fare well when presented to a large 
national foundation^ such as the Carnegie Corporation 
or The Rockefeller Foundation, Again, be creative. See 



^Copyright 1972, Xirox Carperitlen, reprinted from The Foundstfon Cintir tn formation Quarmly, Oetobar 1972, 
ReNrt A, Miyir Is Asslftant DIfeetor, Gfanu, of tile New York Communis Tfust He was formerly Officer in Charge of Loilstieal 
Services and Aylstant to the VlCe-Pfisldent for Administration of The Ford Founditlon, This irtlele Is idipted from one which 
ippfired in Ubrsfy Journsl, July 1972» 
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If you ean put together a combination of financial aid 
from the imaller foundatloni, These ofganlzatlons are 
often itaffed by Individuals who are doing the work as 
a second job* Many are not what we might call profes* 
llonal foundation managers; they may be attorneys for 
the family who supports the foundation. Therefore, 
they have neither the time nor the e?cperience to permit 
deep analysis of proposals. An exciting project, soundly 
conceived and presented In a well-documented manner, 
can make a strong showing here, It makes the part*time 
foundation manager's job easier. 

The last step and, I assume^ to many the most Important 
one^ is preparing to approach the larger foundatlonsi 
What interests do they have? The Foundation Center 
has another resource that you should use. It maintains 
copies of the published annual reports of foundations. 
The last figure 1 heard mentlonad Is about 200 founda^ 
tions that issue public reports. Some of these merely 
lilt grants approved, Others, such as those Issued by 
Rockefeller and Ford, have extensive narrative sections 
addressed to the general philosophy of the foundation 
and Its major program thrusts. This Is of vital Import 
ttnce. You do not want to present a proposal for con- 
struction of a new library building to a foundation that 
d^s not make grants for bricks and mortar. 

To summarize so far, in preparing yourself to ask for a 
grant, do two things: have a welUconceived, welh 
documented, hard proposal and know as much as pos- 
sible about the foundation you are approaching, 

Now let*s look at the problem from the other side, 
What will the foundation staff member look for in a 
proposal? This is a difficult area in which to provide 
sidelines* As I have already mentioned, each founda- 
tion has its own philosophy, its own program interests. 
Proposals submitted to a foundation are reviewed 
against these program Interests by foundation managers* 
In The Ford Foundation, we call them program officers, 
so I will use that term in a general lense for convenience. 
You will often find differences of approach among pro- 
gram officers in the same foundation; In the largir ones, 
these can be Important differences. The guidelines I 
will discuss grow out of my own experience as a program 
officer, one of whose responsibilities for 5 years was to 
review grant proposals. 

A program officer's first question will be: Is this type of 
project an activity that fits within the foundation's pro- 



gram Interesls? If you have done the preparatory work 
I suggeited, the answer should bo yei, Either the foun- 
dation makei grants for your kind of project or It makos 
general grants to organisations like yours or in your 
ipecific locale. 

Given a yes to the first question, a secondj closely re- 
lated one will be: Is the type of support requested of 
the kind the foundation gives? Here I am referring back 
to the description of your need that I gave earlier. Is It 
to cover operating deficits, or is It for construction puh 
poses or a special lied project outside of basic operations? 
A foundation may very well make grants to organizations 
of your type-but not for operating support or for con- 
struction. Here agalni we can see the Importance that 
careful preparation has on favorable reception by a 
foundation I 

Now that you have your foot In the doOi, we get to the 
difficult part-tha iubjective review of grant proposals by 
program offlcers-^the assessment of the value of the proj- 
ect. What Is the scale used to measure value? I have to 
answer that question by saying there are two: one used 
by larp foundations that operate on the national scene, 
and one used by smaller foundations with more localized 
interestii 

The tendency in a large foundation is to examine a proj- 
ect's value for its possible Impact on the national horizon. 
Can it serve as an experiment that has transferral poten- 
tial? Is It addressed to a need that other similar organiza- 
tions are alio feeling? These are questions that try to 
determine the value of a project beyond the institution 
requesting the grant Howaver, a measure of the proj- 
ect's demonstration potential Is not the only one used 
by large foundations. The project may have an Intrinsic 
value of Its own from which others will benefit, To 
phrase this In question form: Is this project of impor- 
tance to society at large? As a specific example, we 
might think of a medical research project— say Dr* Jonas 
Salk's research on polio vaccine. This kind of project 
would not be Judged for its demonstration aspects but 
for its intrinsic value to society. 

It is important not to misinterpret these statements to 
mean that the larger foundations do not care about the 
institution requesting support. They do, but as a sec- 
ondary objective. It is obvious that successful perform* 
ance of a project will strengthen the institutloni We 
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diho find ihatj in identifying activities It wants to sup- 
purt, i\ foundiUian may choose lo aceompllih its goals 
by strungthoning individual orgnnlzatlonSi Examplos of 
thiiclrnwn from The Ford Foundation^ experience 
would be its efforts to strengthen symphonic perform^ 
ance throughout the United States through large-scale 
grants to many lymphony orchestras— or to Improve the 
quality of private higher education through a maisive 
grant program that provided institutional support to 61 
collegDi, 

Grants made under these programs were truly for 
institution-building purpoiei, But they evolved from 
program interests-values— emerging from Inside the 
foundntion and not from individual grant requests. So 
If your proposal is primarily for general institutional 
suppurtj it will probably not get past the screening 
process in a large foundation, unless it falls within a 
distinct program already establiihed by the foundation* 
Your preparatory review of published foundation annual 
reports wtii help you to identify any such programs that 
exist. 

If your proposal has survived to this point, you pretty 
well have it made. Further review will center around 
the realities of your estimates as to how long the project 
will take; how much it will cost; how Its accomplish- 
ments will be measured; how it will be financed beyond 
the immediate grant period should it be a program with 
a continuing project life. This last point-future 
financing--is an important one. Often, foundatloni 
are told by prospective grantees that a project will be 
self-sufficient by the time the initial funding period 
ends. Seldom^ in my experience, have these estimates 
been realistic, The larger foundations do not like to 
breed albatrosses, so deal with them in full honesty in 
regard to this. IF the foundation has already acknowl- 
edged the value of the project^ it is not going to be 
frightened off If the cost estimates are realistic and it 
is fully aware of possible continuing financial need for 
which it will be responsible. . 

Now let me turn to the value system used by those 
foundations which I would eategorize as local founda- 
tions, although even some of the national ones might 
operate in a somewhat similar manner, How a dividing 
line can be drawn is difficult to say. Your preparatory 
review of the tnformition available in The Foundation 
Directory or In The Foundation Center's files will 



probably help you draw this line yourself, There arc 
the obvloui: a foundation which operates only in one 
city, or a foundation which your previous analysis has 
shown makes varying kinds of grants to varying kinds 
of institutions with no definable program pattern* 

In these a program officer will be looking more at the 
value of the project In Itself— not at Its transferability 
or Us national Impact Is the problem one that needs 
solution? Is the proposal soundly conceived to accom- 
plish its stated objective? What li the track record of 
the Institution? Is It highly regarded In its specific field 
of Interest? Does It have the human reiources to carry 
out Its propQial? I should make a parenthetical note 
here that all of these quastlons will be asked by a large 
foundation as well, but In the context of the other 
value questions I've already stated^ 

On the point of human resources, I do not mean that 
an Institution needs to be fully staffed to carry out a 
new project before asking for a grant; the assistance re- 
quested niay very well be fundi to expand an institution'! 
staff* I am referring more to the Institution's leadership. 
Foundations are primarily In the business of betting on 
people, on the ability of human beings to carry out a 
proposed activity, Even If we talk about grants for con^^ 
structlon of a new building, we must depend upon the 
people who have planned the building and those who 
will see that It is built So, the existing inner strength 
of an institution Is a key element used in measuring the 
capability of that institution to move forward, 

Should the aniwen to these questions be yes-there Is a 
problem that needs to be solved; the submitted proposal 
is a feasible way to solve it; the institution making the 
proposal has a reputation as a good performer, and the 
institution's leadership has the ability to lee this pro|ect 
through to successful completion-you are practically 
home free. The same questions that would be next 
asked by the pro|ram officer of a large foundation will 
also be asked by the program officer of a smaller founda- 
tion: How long will the project take? How valid are the 
cost projections? How will it be evaluated? 

I have tried to sketch an investigation process that can 
take, in the case of a large foundation, up to a year to 
complete. The better you, as the person asking for a 
grant, prepare yourself through your knowledge of a 
foundation's specific Intereste or the general direction 
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a program omcur's analysis might take, the less pain 
this process will cause you, 

I'm sure I have not asked all the quoitlons that every 
foundation program officer may ask a proipective 
grantee, but If rvo given you a modicum of insight into 
the strange world of giving money away, then I will have 
served you and my foundation cojIeagUDS well. 
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Exhibit F— Guidelines for Getting a Grant 



The form of an applieaiion is much less impuriant ihan 
the content, All grant applicationsj howcvgri should 
start with a summary lotter outlining purpose, back- 
groundj amount requestedj and time limits, Detail may 
be Included In attachments. 

1 . Purpose and definition of project 

• What fi the basic purpose of the project? 

• How long will the project last? 

• li this a new activity? Has the field been re- 
learched to find similar proiccts? f^las a 
similar proiect failod? Succeeded? What has 
been learned from previous projects of this 
nature? 

• Is this a continuation of a program or project? 
How well has it succeeded? Is It a modifica- 
lion? Why? 

• What provision has been made for client par- 
ticipation, if applicable? If the proposal is to 
do a study, what plans. If any, have been made 
to Implement the findings? Will the results be 
made available to others? What new methods 
and techniques will be tested? 

2, Priority of project 

• How serious is the need and necessity for im- 
mediate action? 

• Why does this project deserve aid niore than 
others competing for fundi in the same field? 

• Is this request in effect competing with other 
requests from the same organization? If so, 
what priorities would the organization establiih 
among these requests? 

m What is the target population? How large is it? 
How and to what extent will the program bene- 
fit the target population? 

• What immediate and long-range results are ex- 
pected? Will these results help other 

organ iiations? 

126 



3. Financial Information 

• What Is the current operating budgoi of the 
organization? ItemtEO income and expenses, 

• What Is the anticipated budget for this program? 
Is the budget large enough? U it too large for 
the results anticlpatod? Give a complete budget 
breakdown, What provliloni have been made 
for independent audit of budget expenditures? 

• Will the project continue beyond the funding 
period? If io, who will provide the funding? 
How firm a commitment for this future funding 
has been made? Will this ensure ongoing 
funding? 

• Have requests for financial support of this proj- 
ect been submitted to other foundations, gov- 
ernmental agencleSj or other funding sources? 
Has the project secured funding commitments 
from any of these lourcos? If so, for how much 
and from which iQurce(s)? 

• Are requests by this organization for other proj- 
ects currently pending before other funding 
organiiatloni? How are they related to this 
proposal? 

4, Background of request 

• How long has the requesting organization or 
agency been in existence? What has been the 
performance to date of the requesting organiza- 
tion? List previous foundation-supported 
projects* 

• Is the organization tax exempt [501 (c)(3)] ? 
Attach exemption form if it is a new organiia- 
tion. 

• What other organizations are active in the same 
or similar activities? What are the cooperating 
organizations, if any? 

• Has this project been approved by the prpper 
personnel in the requesting organization? Does 
It have their full support? Is there professional 
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support for or other evidence of tho validity of 
this proJfGt? WhiE is the relatlonihip of this 
projact to the overall goals and lervloas of tho 
requastlng organization? 

5. Penonnel 

• Who are the trustees and offieirs of the request- 
ing organliatlon? What financial support do the 
trustees give to the organization? What pirt do 
they take In polley formation and program direc- 
tion? How, and to what extintj do tlie trustees 
partlelpate in the programs of thi organisation? 

• Who are the staff personnel? What ire their pro- 
fessional qualiflaatloni for doing the proposed 
woric? 

• Will additional staff be required for this projiot? 
Are these persons readily available? To whom 
will they be reiponsible? 



6, Evaluation 

• By what critoria will the sueceii or failure of 
this proiect be measured? 

• Has adequate provision been made for ihe prep- 
'aratlon of a final report? What type of progress 

reports are planned? IHow often will they be 
prepared? Who will get thorn? 

• What provliion has been made for objective 
evaluation of tho results, short- and long-range? 
What teGhniquas will be used In making evalua- 
tions? Who will do the evaluating? 
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Exhibit G-Sample Latter to a Foundation from a Successful 
Applicant for Financing 



Wf are seeking financing in order to ejcpand our com- 
mynity devolopmerit program, whieh opiratii in 19 
Lailn American eountries and which has a strong edu- 
cational thruit 

The Pan American Developmant Foundation operates 
through locally controllad National Devilopmint 
Foundations, with the purposi of facilitating loans 
for cornmunlty leir-help projects such as clinical traln^ 
ing of health workeri^ the conitruction of market roadsi 
the purchiN of land by former sharecroppirs, and the 
provision of sanitary facilltits in schools. The PADF 
channais grants and loans to NDFs, which match such 
sums from li^al sources. The NDFs then land at local 
bank rates of interest for projects otherwise unable to 
gat reasonable financing. A record of repayments over 
90 percent on schedule testifies to the fundamental 
suitability and succeis of the method. 

Subsidiary programs of the PADF provide for the trans- 
fer of contributed machlnefy and equipment for ele- 
mentary and vocational schools and for hospitals and 
clinics, Extensive technical assistance has been pro^ 
vided IS well, through field workers who respond to 
the peasants^ requests with practical information as 
well as guiding them through the intricaciis of 
finineing. 

Since our fint NDF affiliata was organised in 1966, we 
have made available almost $9 million In contributed 
materials, and over $U million in revolving loan funds 
generating loins of about $4 million, Our funds have 
been obtained from the Agency for International 
Development; from the Organization of American 
States, under who^ auspices we operate; from private 
and International businesses and banks; from founda- 
tions; arid from our own operations (loan interest and 
service fees). We have been successful, and unusual. In 



that virtually all the fundi rocclvcd have been placed at 
the disposal of poor persons In Latin America to help 
them to attain a higher standard of living, 

When we began to operate, we thought only of serving 
a credit function; our experience now suggests that it 
would be valuable to set up a related educational com- 
ponenti first, to provide some systematic training for 
field workers from the area, and second, to introduce 
peaiants to some fundamentals of agricultural technoh 
ogy and business management* In Nicaragua (where 75 
percent of the people are illiterate), the Development 
Foyndation h^ just been donated a 23-acre educational 
centarj complete with classrooms and dormitories, Wa 
foresee courses of 24 weeks In length, and expect to 
work with about 100 field workers and 200 campesinos 
during the first year. Costs would run about $5 per man 
per day. Both aspecti of this educational program 
would stimulate the movement of the peasant from his 
present fatalistic condition Into the center of 
devil Qpment^ 

f. 

We are approaching you for support in this endeavor 
because of your Interest in education and in vocational 
training. We realize that so far you have contributed 
only indirectly to international efforts; however, the 
work of the PADF Is so basically humanistic that we 
hope you may feel it would offer an appropriate means 
of expanding your orientation* We would welcome the 
opportunity to give you more history, facts, and figures, 
along with some case studies to show how the current 
PADF activities have been effective. May we make a 
forrnal presentation? 



Note: The first five paragraphs were sent to all founditlons; the final paragraphs (I, II, and III) were each addressed 
to a specific foundation. 
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II. 

Wa m approaching you for support in this endaavor 
because of your interest In community development as 
welt as in education, Wi appreciate the imall donation 
you made to our program i few yaari ago« and now we 
hope you will be In a position to give lupport to the 
Nicaraguan centari which is one of the most practical 
educational projocts now getting under way In davalop* 
ing coyntri€S, 

Wa would welcorne the oppqrtynlty to give you more 
historV) fiotij and figuresi alpng with some case studies 
to show how the current PADF activities have been 
effective. May we make a formal presentation? 

IIL 

Our approach to you for aid In this endeavor li based 
upon your promotion of educational prograftis. We do 
realize that your foreign support has lo far been con- 
centrated in Israel. We ourselves work qu!t0 closely 
with the Israelis^ benefiting from their expertise in agrh 
culture and cooperative organization . In fact, we have 
arrangid ieminar/field trips In Israel for the NDP offl^ 
clals« A grant to the PADF could be used in connection 
with our Israeli Interest; at the same time^ you would 
be expanding your own geographic orientation, and. we 
hope you will feel that the PADF work would give you 
an appropriate means of doing lo. The Nicaraguan 
center, for Initance, is one of the most practical educa- 
tional projects now getting under way In developing 
countries. 

We would welcome the opportunity to give you more 
history^ factSi and figyres, along with some case studies 
to show how the current PADF activities have been 
effective. May we make a formal presentation? 
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Handout 4— Foundations 



1. General comments 

A 26,000 foundations in United States {bh^ 
hibit B) 

1, Professional 

a. Ford, Cafnegio 

b* Account for 75 percent of money 
given by foundations 

c, Interestod In unique demonstration 
projects with potential nationwide 
impact 

2* Corporate 

3. Family 

4. Community 

B. Sources of information 

1. The Foundation Center 

a. See exhibit C for services 

b, Foundation Directory lists only 20 
percent; those granting $25,000 or 
more or having assets of $500,000 
or more. 

2. 990-AR 

a. Foundation tax return 

b. On file in regional IRS offlee, 

3. All foundations in given State must file 
with State Attorney. 

4 Annual report 

5. Tax Reform Act of 1969-Foundations 
must distribute each year all of earned 
income or 6 percent of net assets, 

C Less than 20 percent of submitted proposals 
receive money. 



IL Must know as mueh about the foundation you are 
petitioning as they know about themiilves 

A, Pufpose 

K What they say versus what they do 

2, return (SSO^AR): Who money is 
given to, 

B, Netasiats 

C How much allocated? 

D. Client focus-age^ sex, peculiar eharacterlstios 

E. Milestones 

1* Review process 

2* When directors meet 

F. Staff 

1. Is It profesilonal or fimlly-run? 
2» Who sees proposal? 

G. Who is on the board? 

H* Contact suecessful recipients 

Ml Pick the best bets 

IV. Prepaid the proposal carefully 

A. See exhibits D, and F 
B* Other su^estions 

1« Request transitional funds 

2. Be optimistic 

3. Be brief (three to five pages) and to the 
pointi 
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Handout 5--0ther Sources of Funding for 
Alcoholism Services 



I, Federal and State 

A, Admlniitration on Aging (pro|eet grants to 
communities) 

Aleohollim programs of the Office of Eco-^ 
nomic Opportunity (comrnunltles) 

C Conipr@honslv€ hoalth planning (planning 
and project grants) 

D. Regional mediwi program 

E. Indian health programs 

1. Public Health Servico 

2. Department of Interior 

F. State Committee on EmpioymQni of the 
Handicapped 

G. Model Cities (granti to communitiei) 

H* Appalachian Regional Commisiion 

I. Department of Labor (Stale Employment 
Service) 

] . Bureau of Prisons (Federal) ; Department of 
Corrections (State) 



II. Local 

A. Unions 

B, Mental Hcallh Association (county) 

C. County Menial Health Board 

D. Employer Insurance plans 

E, Local alcoholism councils 

F, Salvation Army 
Roliglous and civic groups 

Hi Lotteries 

L Fund-raising drives or actlviilci 
J* Liquor tax 

Institutional funds 
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Refarance 1 -Cost-Saving Measures 



A. Reducing eost (general) 

The important point Is always to be alert and to look for 
effleieney. This is the best possible way to reduce cost, 
Thi following are helpful: 

1* Special sales, discounts 

2. Free food 

3. Used clothing 

4. Wholesale goods 

5. Gardens 

6. Elimination of duplication 

7. Substitutes (A home economist can provide 
assistance. Processed foods, for example, 
tend to be much more expensive and less 
nutritious.) 

8. Bulk buying (Food items. In particular, 
usually cost less in bulk. If your house is 
very small, try combined buyini with other 
halfway houses. The larger the quantity 
bought, the less expensive the cost Is per 
unit) 

9. Freezer (for storage of bulk items) 
10* GSA goods (government surplus) 

1 1 * Damaged or salvaged goods (canned foodi, 
furniture, etc., which might have slight ex- 
terior imperfections) 

12. Bids (Get bids on sen^iccs or supplies. This 
tends to make providers compete and offer 
lower prices*) 

13. Conserve utilities (Use less heat, turn off 
lights, reduce bulb wattage, etc.) 

14. Preventive maintenance and health care (It 
usually costs less In the long run to prevent 
deterioration.) 

1 5. Increased wage rates (to attract bitter quali- 
fied personnel) 

16. Third-party paymento (try to obtain for all 
eligible residents) 

1 7. Top 20 percent (Focus on your largest ex- 
penditures. The top 20 percent usually are 
the most Important in terms of budgeted 
amounts and program survivaL) 



18. Proiram management (Develop md train 
your staff to operate the program In your 
absence,), 

fi, Fundrilslng ventures 

These ventures provide only a limited amount of capital 
but are relatively simple to institute. Some examples 
follows 

1, Raffles, bingo 

2, Lunches and dinners (open to the community) 
3» Craft salei, bazaars 

4 Sale of unused donations 
5. Coffee and house kittles (nickels and dimes 
add up) 

C. Auxiliary funding sources 

These sources usually bring In larger amounts of money 
at one time or operate on a long-term basis. Some ex» 
amples follows 

1 * Canteens 
2, Dry bars 
3* Income property 

4 Coin-operated laundries (Houses can operate 
a project for profit If no one person beneflts 
' and all revenue is absorbed by the halfway 
houie.) 

5, Wills 

6. Trust funds (Halfway house can be named as 
beneficiary for tax-exempt donations.) 

7* Local foundations (Such foundations must 
give all moneys accrued on a yearly basis. 
They can do this if you meet their 
requirements,) 

8* Philanthropists 

9. Bottle tax (Many states have a bottle tax; in 
some Instances^ money can be used for treat* 
mint and prevention,) 

10, Liquor Industry (Some firms have funds set 
aside for prevention, treatment, and research*) 

11* Government fundi and grants. 
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D. Volunteirs (fulU and part^tima) 

Volunteers can provide many lei^iees to your progranii 
from gardenlngt doing repifrs, decoriting, and rimodeling 
to pravlding auxiliary sarvleis to your residents (i,e., tram- 
portatlon; reereatloHt et€.)« One point to keep In mind Is 
the need to familiarize volunteers with your pr^ram and 
its goals to avoid eonflicting purposes. If poiilble, give 
the volunteers lome Inhouse training or other form of 
orientation. The following are examples of possibli vol- 
unteer groups: 



1. 


Senior citizen groups 


2. 


Retired buslnesimen 


3. 


Youth groups 


4. 


Religious groups 


S, 


Red Cross (first-aid initructlon, supplleig 




etc) 


6, 


Salvation Army 


7. 


Alcoholics Anonymous, Al-Anon, Alateen* 


Spe< 


clalized volunteers 



Such volunteers include consultants with an area of ex- 
pertise, (Even if the consultants are paid, their guidance 
can be an asset in many areas.) The following may be 
considered posiible resources: 

U Legal field 

2* Certified Public Accountants 

3. Colleges and universities (Students and pro- 
fessors in specialized areas can be used for 
research^ surveys, etc.) 

F. Service donatori 

If approached properly, the following groups can be of 
tremendous assistance: 

1 , Paraprofessionals and consultants (depend- 
ing on your need and their particular 
ipecialties) 

2* Welfare agencies 



3. Departments of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(can provide financial asslslance and services 
for residents) 

4. Insurance companies (can offer literature, 
information, and statistics coneerntng alcohol 
abuse in business and industry, etc.) 

5. Printing companies (They may print litera- 
ture, brochures, etc,, free of charge If ade- 
quate space is given for credit on the 
materials.) 

6. The media (Newspapers, radio, and television 
can give public-service announcements free 
of charge or can present people on talk 
shows, Questton-and-answer columns about 
alcohol abuse and alcohol problems can be 
printed In newspapers.) 

7. Businesses (Many times businesses will do- 
nate goods, used or new, This can provide a 
tax deduction for them.) 

G. Political support 

State and Federal legislators can be a source of assistance. 
(Usually the best approach Is to start at the local level 
and work your way up* Get to know your representa* 
tlves. Getting recognition for your efforts can lead to 
additional sources of funds.) 

Share experiences and express appreciation to anyone 
who has helped your program. 
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Handout 1— Commonly Used Financial Management Terms 



1 i Direct costs 



2. Indirict Qosts 



3* Ova rhead 
4* Overhead rate 

5. Cash disburse* 
menti 



6. Cost par unit 
of larviei 



— costs directly incurred and at- 
tributable to the managenrient 
and Implementation of a spe- 
cific program, lervice, activity or 
event Such costs include saN 
aries, benefits, consultant fees, 
payroll t^ei, travel, supplies, 
and postage. 

— costs that cannot be directly as- 
signed to an individual program^ 
service, activity, or event because 
the services they provide support 
more than one function* In a 
program like a halfway house, 
indirect costs are calculated only 
if administrative services support 
more than one unit (eig., addi- 
tion of another house or a 
graduate apartment). 

^ same as indirect costs 

^ ovfrhead or indirect costs 
direct costs 

— all amounts paid out by cash or 
check for all Items related to 
maintaining the program: sal- 
aries, benefite, food, equipment 
purchase or rental, travel reim- 
bursement, telephone, coffee, etc. 

The purpose of this is to calcu- 
late the unit Colts for each type 
or category of service provided 
by the project This informa- 
tion Is needed In controlling 
costs and may be useful In de- 
termining fees to be charged for 
services, A unit cost is made up 
of all expenses directly related 
to providing a service (e4*, 
counseling) plus a portion of 



the Indirect (administrative and 
operating) costs of the project, 
divided by the number of ser^ 
vices (counseling hours) deliv- 
ered during the period. This 
calculation results In a "cost per 
unit of service^" The unit could 
be, for example, 1 counseling 
hour, 1 inpatient day (for the 
recovery center), or one session 
of group activity. Unit costs 
represent a standard measure of 
program effectiveness and effi- 
ciency used by the health 
profession. 

Two major factors need to be 
CQni idered in reviewing unit costsi 

• Cost factors (cost of operation) 

• Volume factors (volume of 
sen^lces provided) 

These factors reflect the two 
parts of the unit cost evalua^ 
tion* For eKample: 

Inpatient costs 

Cost per in- _ (costs) 

patient day number of In- 
patient days 
(volume) 
Both costs and volume factors 
may be responsible for differ- 
ences between the actual unit 
costs and historical or budgeted 
unit costs. Costi of staff and 
supplies may increase over time 
with inflation and may decreaia 
with the substitution of lower* 
cost staff or supplies. The vol* - 
ume of services provided to 
clients may change as well- 
either increasing or decreasing. 
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HandouL2--Cost Per Resident Day, 
Computation Case Study 

(4 Buildings, 75 Residents, 36S Days) 



Salaries (set schedule #1) 
Payroll T^es (see ichedule #1) 
Employer's Benefits 
Plant 

Repairs and maintenanee $5,0M 

SuppUes 4,000 

Insurance 4,500 

Rentals 3,600 

Laundry 2,400 
Mattress and linen, 

renewals 9,000 

Utilities J 0,000 

Administration 

Office supplies and 

expenses 3,000 

Telephone 4,000 
Auto expense and mileage 6,000 

Legal and audit 3,000 

Dues and subscriptions 3,000 

Travel ' 5,000 

Dietary 

Regular, special, and 
medical 

Staff Training, Seminars and Films 
Taxed Payments 
Total Expenses (costs) 



38,500 



24,000 

66,000 
15,000 
7,500 
$422,000 



1.40 



0J8 

2,41 
0.55 
0.27 
$15.41 



1 


2 


3 


Cost 


Cost 


Cost 


Per Year 


Per Day* 


Percent** 


$239,000 


$ 8.73 


56.6 


17,000 


0.62 


4.0 


1 5,000 


0.55 


3.6 



9.1 



5.7 

15.6 
3.6 
1.8 

100% 



*Cost per day = cost per year-j- volumi (number of resident days) 

In this case, volume = 75 (residints) x 365 days or 
volume = 27,375 resident days 
••Percent = cost per year 4- total expenses ($42,000) 
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Computation of Cost Per Resident Day 

Cost Per Resident Day = total expenses (cosu) 
, resident days (volume) 

^ $422,000 
27,375 

= 115,41 
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idout 3— Unit Cost Computation 



Cost Computition Instructiom 

furposa of tha Unit Cost Computation is to detir- 
thi GOit of a unit of service. This Information ii 
d to provide assiitanca In controlling tha coits 
lay ba useful in determining rates that should be 
id for services. It has a secondary purpose of 
yting tha ovarhead rate (administrative costs) 
llocating tham to tha cost centen. 

iport form contains soma specific instructions, 
lonal instructions ralata to the order In which tha 
ihduld ba completad. 



• First, enter amounts as instructad for lines 1 , 
4, and 6. 

• Sacondj complate line 7 computation. 

• Thirdj complate line 2 computation following 
Instructions. 

• Fourthj cdmplete line 3 and finally, complete 
line 5. 

It Is racommanded that this report be completed monthly, 
It should be always completed at least quarterly. 
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HANDOUTS 



Period 



to 



1. Total Direct Cost 



Unit Cost Cofnputitlon Report Form 



2 3 4 

Counialing Room^ Board Total 



2. Allocated Administrative Costs 
(Indirect) 

(Overhead rate x total direct cost) 



3. Total Cost 

line 1 plus line 2 



4, Units (encounters, sessions^ client 
days, etc.) 



5* Unit Cost (line 3 divided by line 4) 



6. Administrativa Cost (indirect cost) 



7. Overhead Rate (total for line 6 
divided by total for line 1) 



Prepared by 
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Handout 4^Unit Cost Computation Case Study 



This exampli Is of a hypothitleal program but illus 
trat§s the procedures necessary to ditarmlna unit Gost 
for larvici provided You art given the following 
Information 

1. A halfway house amploys a direciori two 
counselors^ and a cook. 

2. It opirates on a budget (lait yaar's figures) 
of $70,000 a year/ 

3* It treats a total of SO men over a 1 -year 
period. 

4, Total direct cost for counseling servicei 
amounts to $20,000 (50 percent of both 
counielors* time and salaries, 10 percent of 
both the director's and cook's time) i This 
figure also represent employee benefits for 
the percentage of time worked doing counsel 
Ing, travel attributed to couniellng activities, 
supplies, and o^er counseling expenses. 

5. Total direct cost for room and board expensei 
IS $40,000, which includes 40 percent of both 
counselors^ time and salaries, 5 percent of the 
director's time, 85 percent of the cook's time. 
This figure also ripresents employee benefits 
for the percentage of time worked performing 
room and board actlvitieii travel attributed to 
it; food, laundry, and linen; housekeeping sup* 
plies; 1 percentage of the rent; and other room 
and board expenses. 



6, Total indirect administrative cost amounts to 
$10,000, which includes 10 percent of coun- 
selors* tinfie and salaries, SS percent of dlreC" 
tor's time and salarVj and 5 percent of cook's 
time and salary. This figure also represents em- 
ployee benefits for the percentage of time 
worked performing solely administrative activi- 
ties, travel attributed to it, major percentage of 
the rent and utilities, supplieSi postage, busines 
Insurance, and otlier administrative expanses. 

The problem Is as follows: 

1, Calculate the allocated administrative cost for 
both counseling and rooni and board (Imi 2), 
making sure that this sum equals the total ad- 
ministrative cost (line 6), 

2. Calculate the unit cost for both counseling and 
room and board for a client over a day's time. 
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Reference l-Procedure for Calculating Allocated Administrative Cost 
and Unit Cost for a ^rvlce 



Enter amounts on line 1, 4, 6. 

Counseling 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



$20,000 



Room St Board 
$40,000 



Client day (SO min x 365 days/yr) 



KXKK% 



XXXXX 
XXXXX 



IL Complete line 7 computation. (Line 6 divided by Una 1 -Totals column) 

♦This was not changed to a percent figure in this instance for ease of calculation. 

III. Complete lln? 2 computation following instructions (overhead rate times cost centers in line 1), 
•These are the first two answers to the problem. 



Counseling 
(1/6) X ($20,000) = $3,333 
Fill In line 2 on computation sheet. 



Room & Board 
(1/6) X ($40,000) ^ $6,666 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Counseling 

$20,000 

3,333 



+ 
+ 



Room & Board 

$40,000 
6,666 



Client day (50 men x 365 days/yr) 



xxxxx 



xxxxx 
xxxxx 



Totel 
$60,000 



$10,000 



Total 

$60,000 
10,000 



$10,000 

1/6 
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1 



IV.A. Complete \\m 3 (total the figures), 



Compltfi line S computation (line 3 divided by line 4). 
^This will give the second set of answers to the problem. 





Counseling 


Room & Board 


Total 


1. 


$20,000 


$40,000 


$60,000 


2. 


3,333 


5,666 


10.000 


3. 


$23,333 


$46,666 


$70,000 


4. 

5. 
6. 


(50 rriin x 365 diys/yr) 


(50 men X 365 days/Kr) 




XXXXX 


XXXXX 


$10,000 


7. 


XXXKX 


XXXXX 


1/6 



Counseling 


Room Si Boird 




$23,333 


$46,666_ 




(so men x 365 days/yr) 

i 


(50 men k 365 dayi/yr) 




$23,333 


$46,666 




18,250 


18,250 




I 

$1,275 to eounial one 


$2.55 to provide room 




client per day 


& board to one ciiint 






per day 




The complettd computations should look like chli: 






Counseling 


Room & Board 


Total 


1. $20,000 


$40,000 


$60,000 


2, 3,333 


6,666 


10,000 


3. $23,333 


$46,666 


$70,000 


4« Client Day 


Client Day 


XXXXX 


5. $1,275 


$2.55 


$3,825 


6. %%KXK 




$10,000 


7* XKX>CX 


mKxx 


1/5 



If Gounseling and room ^ board are all the lervlees the program provides for the client, the total figure of line 
5 would ripresent the per diem eost for the treatment of that Individual for a day, or $3 J3, 

If othir lervlees not related to his treatment were included (column 1, which Is blank), this would lower the 
per diim necessary for a client's treitment 
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Handout 1 -Orpnization Task Instructions and Information 



You are mimbe rs of a team planning the organization of 
a haw aleoholism program. Soma prilimlnary thought 
has beeri givan to this tuk, and you have before you the 
program description and i suggested organization chart. 

Your agenda for this meeting is to accept or modify the 
organlzitioh chart and to drift job deicriptioni for the 
manager and the counselor. Use any and all available 
materials to help yau pirforrn the task. 

Your reeommenditions should reflect the latest develop- 
ments In manigemant theory. In particular, the job 
descriptions should do the following: 

Iv Be conslitent with program goals 

2, Be as specific as possible 

3, Reflect thi managerial role of the director 

4, Show consideration of the principles of good 
delegation/ 

Your recommtnditions may include any suggestions for 
improving the progrinn, although this is incidental to 
your task. 

GOAL: to providi a group living experience that re- 
conititutei the protective and supportive de- 
menti of a good family while encouraging and 
pfovldihg opbortunitias for Independent 
growth; to help clients substitute more don- 
ventlonal and conitructlvi behavior patterni 
as i means of coping with the environment 

SERVICES: family-style living accommodations 
individual and group counseling 
A, A. ffieitings 

Social and recreational activities 
Vocational counseling 
Orientation for new residents. 



ADMISSION male, eighteen years or older 
CRITERIA- currently not drinking 
employable 

agrees to observe house rules, 

STAFF: Full-time: director 
manager 
counselor 
cook 

Part^lme: psychologist 
secretary 

OTHER: house capacity: 20 

fee: $35 per week; waived while resident is 

unemployed , 
some rNisidents receive public assistance until 
employed 

SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION CHART 
Board of Directors 

1 

Director 
J, 



Manager 



Counielor " Cook 



Psychologist 
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Handout 2— Study GuidtiDeltpting and Sharing Work 



1, Assunilng the Board of Directors ii tqulvalent to your superior or supervisor In tha organization, what problims 
related to dalegation havt you sncountertd? 



2: What problems or uncirtalntiii havi you expirienead in dilagating to your stafR 



3, Which cm or mori of the suKistions for incrtaslng your succesi In deligation would you Ilka to try? 
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Handout 3— Study Guide: Developing Personnel 



n . . - . ^ ,• ^ 



1 . In the cour^of your reading, find answera to the questioni on p. 2 of the article. 



1^ 



2. If stei IS not a consideration for the program in determining tha^value of staff devalopmant, what are some of the 
considerations that are peculiar to your program? ^ 



3. What factors of program operation may poie some dlfflcultiii In Implementing systematic staff development? How 
critical are thesg dlfficultias? 
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Index Report Form 



Grand Total ^ 

Row Totals 

My Organization ^ 
My Superior ^ 
My Employees ^ 
My Supervision - 



ISO 
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Handout 1 -Personal Review Form 
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PERSONAL REVIEW PORM 



NOTE: Thase cjueitlons ara Intended to irnlp you 
think objectively About your work: your aislgnmcnis, 
. your cap^bllKles In handling theso iiilgnmantii and 
your future^ your itianjiger Is also appfalsing your 
abllllloi and ^Ultudoi that determine your perfarm* 
anco and your progresi, A ilncerd, eanitruetlve dii« 
cuiilan batv^can you and your managor will then 
produce an ynderstinding upon wNlch improvement 
In your prcient job and plani for your development 
can be based « 

This form has been deilgnod to assist you In preparing 
for your coijnioling Interview, Vou do not have to Uio 
it un\t%s ycu wish to do so. 

If you decide to eomplete this fornn. It li not neceisary 
that U bo shQwn to your manager. You may either 
(a) retain itj or (b) give It to your manager to retain 
ai a conridentlal document, whlehavcryot/ desire, 

U In your own words, describe your present duties 
and reipanslbilltlei. 



/^re there 4iny aipens of your Job In whieh you 
Icel you need more o^cpsrlence and training? 



Do you feol you have abllltlei ^hkh are not 
being fully utillzod on your present Job? Can 
you suggest how they can be more fully 
utilized? 



2. What part of your job interests you the most? 



5. Are there any changes you would like to set 
made in your Job which would help you to 
improve your perforrriirice? 



What pari of your Job interests you the least? 
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HANDOUT 1 



6, What Is yuur ambition or goal for the mni S 

Wh.u m you doing to prcpafc youriolf? 



Hdiq any pDrional Faetors (health, family, ate,) 
vvbich you feol should be conildered h your 
prcseni job or future aislgnment 



Name ■ Date 
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Handout 2--Porformance Planning and Evaluation 



Employee Name (Lait^ Flrit & Initial) Serial Number 



DatD Employod Position Title Poiitlon Codo--4^digit (Optional) 



Date Assigned Presont pDsition Date Asilgned to this Appraiser 



Date of Performanca Plan Date of PerfDrniance Evaluation 



Location Office or Dept. Number Division 



er|c I5i 
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HANDOUT 2-(coiitlnued) 



PERFORMANCE PLANNING 



RESPONSIBILITIES 

(Key ^^orcls to describe the 
inalor eloments of this om- 
playce 's job) 


PERFORMANCE FACTORS AND/OR RESULTS 
TO BE ACHIEVED 

(K more ipeclfic itatemant of the employee*! key 
rospsnsibllltles and/or goali tho omployfe ean reison^ 
ably bp cKpoctpd to achieve in tho camlng period) 


RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE 






• 





















CHANGES IN PERFORMANCE PLAN (May be recorded anytime during the appraisal period) 



OPTIONAL ADDITIONAL PLANS (Where considered appropriate by manager and employee) 
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PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



ACTUAL ACHIEVEMENTS LEVEL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


■8 


s a 


m 
■a 

U u 


s 


t 

© 






















































































ADDITIONAL SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
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PERFORMANCE EVALUATION (cont'dj 

CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES Satisfactory 
(Rcsponilbiiiiiyi, not severed on 2^ to be Qoniidered 

only when they have had ^$lgnif leant positive or nega- ^ ^^^"1^ "hiovcd far exceeded the require^ 

tlvc effeet on the overall pcrforiTianco) ^^^^ °f ^hi |ob in all key ireas. 

Reiulti achieved consistently exccoded the 
requirements of the Job, 



Reiulti achieved exceeded the require- 
ments of the Job at times. 



Results achieved met the requirements of 
the job« 



RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHERS ()0B RELATED) Uniatlsfactory 
poll tiye or negative influence thii e^^ 

ployee has had on the performgncs of other imployeis) Marginal performance. Must Improve to 

lattifaetory, 

— . Inadequate performanee, On notice. 



OVERALU RATING 

(coniiderfng all fictorSi check the deflnltien that best 
describei this emplcyaa's overall performance during 
the past per iodO 
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COUNSELING SUMMARY 



Employee Stfengths Suipstcd Improvemcfits 



SIGNIFICANT INTERVIEW COMMENTS 

(Record here only thoie additional significant items brought up during the discusslDn by elllier you or the employee 
that are not recorded elsewhere in this document,) 



Manager's Signature Print Name 



Date of Interview 



EMPLOYEE REVIEW 

Optional Comments; If the employee wishes to do so, any comments eoncerning the performance plan or evaluation 
(for example, agruement or disagreement) may be indicatid In the space provided bolow. 
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I have reviewed this ddeumynt and discusicd thu ttonlynU with my managyr. My ilgnaluru means lhai I have begn advised 
of my perrormance status and docs not necassarlly Imply that I agrcci with tlili evaluation. 



Employco'i Signatura Pate 



MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
Opilonal Commenu , 



1S4 V 



Reviewer's Signature Print Name Date 
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CONFIDENTIAL EMI'LOYEL DliVELOPMENT FLAN 



Employee Name (Last, First & Initial) 




Surial Number 


Position Codu ^ Uvuj Pru 


bum Posiibn 


Date Aiiigned 






Prcscht Posilion; 



EMPLOYEES INTERESTS AND ASPIRATIONS (fiasecl on viowi and commcnis convoyed to you in your mgolm 
relatlonihip) - - 



FUTURE POTENTIAL (What is thii Qmployee^s growth potential in the next 2 to 5 years, based on his/her inigreits 
and your assossment of the employue?) 



DEVEL0PIV1ENT NEEDS (What education, personal improvement, special aisignment, or other functional/dfvisional 
experiences would Inereaic his/her potential for advancement?) 
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ACTION PLANS (What speciric actions are planned to meet these development needi? Whose responstblllty to 
implement?) 



PREVIOUS ACTION PLANS (What speGlfic results were achieved under this imployee'i development plan for the prior 
appraisal period?) 



Prepared by; Date Reviewed by; Date 
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HandouC 3— Management by Objectives 



BASIC CONCEPTS 

M/ \GEMENT BY OBjECTIVES is a managerial 
mothod In which SUPERIORl^ ^hID SUBORDINATES: 

1* Define pragram Qbjcntives 

2' Identify INDIVIDUAL OQJECTIVES 

3, Sat measurable perfornianci standards 

4. Measure results against standards, 

PROCEDURE 

1 * Supervisor and employee nagotiate Individual 
objictlves: 

a. Tasks 

b. Measures of accompllshrnent 

c. Date of completion, 

2. Individual objactives are used for periodic 
performance appraisaL 



EXPECTED BENEFITS 

L Forces specification of desired reiulls 

2, Relnforcos hlgh^evel performance 

3, Identifies low performance for corrective 
action 

4, Promotes fair employoe evaluations 

5, Increases organizational effectiveness 
through better pianning and review of 
progress. 
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Handout 1— Performance Review Guidelines 



A itruetured framework of performance standards and 
goals can the basis for effuciivoly comfnunlcating 
with lubordlnntes and assbclates and for condudting 
performance appraisals loading to positive porformance 
Improvement* THd key steps roquirod if we aru to 
change the focus of performanee appraisal from a 
critique of past performance to an improvement- 
change nnce ting are the following; 

• Clarify Job objoctives 

• Idontify responsibilities 

« Establish goals and measuremonts 

• Establish checkpoints 

• Review and followup. 

Although the steps mentioned are important in a 
results-oriented system, studies indicate that goaN 
Silting is the most critical step In performance im» 
provement. A strong relationship exists between ef- 
fective goahsetting and basic interviewing and problem- 
solving techniques. All involve elanTicatlon of purpose, 
direction^ and objectives. Furthefj effective goah 
setting requires the developmont of sound interpersonal 
relationships. 

The following guidelines might be helpful In establishing 
performance goals: 

Parformance Goal Planning 

1 . Identify specific, measurable goab. 

2, Establish standards or criteria so that achievement 
can be measured. 

3, Identify subgoals and establish checkpoints with 
specific dates, 

4. Establish a clear relationship between action steps, 
subgoali, goals, responsibilities, and overall 
Dbjective, 



Problem Solving 

1, Identify problems rather than symptoms. 

2, Collect sufficient data to Isolate problems and l<ey 
Improvernent areas. 

3i Develop alternative solutions to problems for com 
ilderation and testing (cost, time, benefit, feasi- 
bility). Don't Jump at the first or obvious solution, 

4 When several alternative solutions are possible, le- 
lect a strategy on the basis of maximum impact on 
problem, 



Intirpersonal ConirTiunlcation 

1 , Devalop openness and trust, 

a* Place mom emphasis on seeking out informa^ 
tion and trying to achieve an underitanding 
of the other peiion rather than on trying to 
give Information, lead, or persuade. 

b. If you are trying to build underitanding of a 
point, describe the issue or feeling rather than 
giving your evaluation of \l 

2. Where commitment Is Important, provide an op" 
portunity for influence sharing. 

3. Deal with Issues, not personalitiis. 

4, Never assume. 

Make sure you have cjear information on a subject 
before offering criticism and advice. Also, do not 
assume all is well, thereby perhaps shutting your- 
self off from information, (Subordinates may well 
hesitate to contradict their boss or bring up un» 
pleasant subjects.) 
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the Review Session 

Performanee revlevy built upon the establlihment of 
goals and moaiurimsnts hai many advantages: 

• Theft is a clear understanding between boss and 
subordinate on what Is to be done, when, and 
how the boss will measure the subordinate's 
performance, 

• The periodic cheekpoints and Interim reviews 
allow action to be taken If necessary before the 
situation gits too far out of hand. 

• Experiance indicates a far higher goal achieve- 
ment rate when subordlnatoi participate In the 
goahsotting activity instead of working under 
imposed quotas and goals, 

• Review sessions deal with objective performance 
evaluation and focus on "now" and ''tomorrow'' 
rather than yesterday'^ and last year's errors and 
successes. 

However, although the periodic review syitem should 
provide the supervisor with timely feedback, no syitem 
can assure that a subordinate can meet all goils and objec- 
tives, What do we do whan goals and objectives are not 
being met by a subordinate? 

• Jdentlfy the problems and obstacles that have 
prevented goal achievement 

• Correct the problem or replan the goaL 

When underachievament is caused by mlstakei or obsta» 
del, the situation may be resolved by pfoblem-iolving, 
H€)W€ver, sometimes it is necessary to redefme or change 
goals or time schedules. Some reasons might include the 
following: 

• Original goal projection was over- or under- 
estimated, 

• Circumstances have arisen which affect goal 
achievement. 

• Priorities or workloads have changed. 

In summary, replannlng of goals or time schedules 
should only occur when there have been real changes In 
the external situation or when a shift In a particular goal 
will not affect achievement of a higher-order objective. 



Review Techniques 

This approach to Jolril gool-sglling and rusults-Dricntcd 
performnrice review by Itsyory niUuro Impllus a devdap- 
mental communications approach on the part of the 
supervisor* The supervisor draws llic subordinate into 
the planning and prDb|efn^io|vlng activity, encourages 
two*way^ommunleatloh^ and itHves to increase the 
amount of Influehce dlrecied at tho problem or goal 
through a sharing of Itifluencei l lQwevuri in situations 
in which goals have not been rnet (whatever the cause), 
two or three different techniques might necessarily be 
uiedi 

Coun^ling--the um counseling is used In the 
sense of actions takon by one parson to provide 
a sounding board for another person to help the 
latter develop more understanding of a problem 
or more Insight intp It, In this instance, the 
supervlior usoi nondirectivp, open-ended 
responsei, 

Problem-solyihg-n Confrontation of issues in an 
effort to nnd a r^olution to the ipecific problGrn 
at hanH* Probi^m^solving is conducted in the de- 
velopinental two-way communication style, with 
the supervisor involving the subordinate in the 
activity, 

A sincere ef^M using counseling and joint problem- 
solving n" ^ solve the problem, but lometimes It does 
not However^ a iuperviior cannot permit the operation 
to become ineffective or inefficient The supervisor 
cannot permit people to take |napprf>priate shortcuts 
or violate basic rules or conimitments, Accordingly, If 
it reaches the point that a subordinate is unable to per- 
forrn up to standard despite joint probiem=solving ef- 
forts and counselingi tfie iuparvj^or must consider the 
more or less traditional disciplinary approach^ 

Enforcements-warning, diiclpllnary layoff, denial 
of salary incre^e, transfer, termination 

A critical question for supervisors to explore for them* 
salves is the extent to which they have developed a 
supen^isor-subordinate relationship in which problem- 
solving and motivation can occur. The answer to "Why 
did this become a diseiplinary issue?" might provide a 
guideline for future performance development efforts, 
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Handout 2— The Management of Human Resources 



Personnel admin istraUon, infrequently, is obviously 
and direclly linkad with an organization's viability or 
survival as much aiarc other subjects such as financial 
management and program planning and evaluation. 
Why personnel administration Is frequently down= 
played is not so obvious. In the end^ the managenfiant 
of an organization 's hurnan assets dictates the course 
of its suGcess. An agenoy's greatest needs and its sever^ 
est shortages are in human resourees. 

Throughout the hisiorlcal development of personnel ad- 
nninistratlon, the value of recognizing the human element 
has been slow to develop, But with the magnification of 
human tensions stemming from routine— and often mlnd^ 
numbing— work situations^ an unsettled social environ- 
menland the conconiltant re-eKaminatlon of societal 
values, and the growth of strong labor unions, the need 
for vigorous personnel departments emphasizing the 
human aspect of cmployrnent has been itrengthened. 

For a grantee that is a component of a larger agency, the 
first requirement is an appropriate distribution of respon- 
sihijltiei betvyeen the agency personnel office and the 
operating program, couplud with a system of organization 
that wili keep these responsibilities separate but rein- 
forcing each other. Prinnary responsibility for personnel 
administration should rest with a program director, The 
Central agency should be involved only to the extent 
necessary to develop urganlzatipnwide policies and to 
facilitate the work of the components. The balance be^ 
tween program stai f requirements and the organisation^ 
wide need for consistent policies and procedures is fre- 
quently hard to achieve. However, once duties have been 
defined and assigned, the attention of the personnel sys- 
tem should be centered on securing, motivating^ and 
retaining the best employees. Many, If not molt, of 
these objectives can be secured through a sympathetic 
program director who Is not Isolated from nor cheeked 
by the personnel departnnent and whose primary function 
Is to supervise and motivate employees toward the goals 
of the agency. 



HIRING 

Recruitnient 

The obvious first step in personnel administration is the 
recruitment and placement of employees. Recruitment 
means securing the right person for a particular Job In 
theorganiiation. The proce^ may be Initiated through 
advertising, personnel agencies, contacts with other em- 
pfoyers and organizations in the fleld or geographic area, 
eld trips, professional meetings and conventions, and 
other mechanism suitable for the environment. 

ting 

Because of occasional controversy over the validity of 
testing results, this device is frequently avoided as part 
of the hiring process unless the tests have been properly 
validated and conform in all other ways to Federal regu- 
lations. In formulating the qualifications that new em- 
ployees must possess, granteei should follow guldalinei 
taking into consideration ethnlCj sex, race, and neigh bor- 
hood residency criteria, and requirements dealing with 
the employment of ex-alcohollcs, i.e., the length of 
sobriety prior to employment. Personal experience with 
the problems related to alcohol use and abuse, however, 
Is not the only factor In determining employment 
suitability. 

Application Forms 

Grantees should design a uniform application blank for 
all prospective employees which will record details of 
personal history, education, and past exparjence. If the 
applicant is hired, the completed applicilion blank will 
become part of the employee's personnel file, All other 
applieatlons can serve as a reference ''bank-' to be con- 
suited as openings occur In the organization. 

interviewing 

The reliability and validity of interviews is often qum- 
tionable to personnel eMperts. However, interviews can* 
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not b€ dlniiriit^d and can N conducted with objectivity 
if the inlerviivver is avvare of the potential pltfalli in- 
volved. Although one of the primary purposas of Inter 
vlevving \% to barn about the applicant, an interview 
should not be used to gather data which can be colleeted 
On the application fornn* The interview should expand 
upon thes^ basic facts and establish continuity of the 
applicant "S history. 

Many intarylewers are guilty of stereotyped interviews 
where each session Is a faciimile of the preceding one, 
and there is no adaptation to the individuaL The point 
is to determine where a healthy amount of routine ends 
and stereotypini seti In. While the interviewer should 
aim for a happy mediuni. If he/she must err, then It 
should be on the side of a more routiniied approach^ 
using job descriptions and a cDmpreheniive, structured, 
question format as gLildes. Especially for the individual 
with little experience in interviewing, this approach has 
the greatest potential for valid selectloni coupled with 
an interview pattern where more than one person inter^ 
views the applicant 

Interviewers should not forg^l that interviews are also 
held to acquaint the applicant with factij both pleasant 
and unpleasant^ about the position and the company; 
to sell the agency to the applicant; and to initiate good' 
will toward the organization, whether or not the inter- 
view culrninales in ernploymerst, 

While applications and interviews often constitute the 
deciding factor in the hiring process, situations may 
occur in vyhieh an employer must decide among several 
applicants. One word of caution: previous eKperience 
may be avalLiable indicator of future perfornflance but 
is not a guarantee of ability to do a job well. A careful 
investigation of past employers and business references 
should bo made to complement the screening process. 

Placeinent and Orientation 

The grantee should itrive for uniforni procedures in 
introducing new employees to the organization through 
which they are familiarized with objectives of the organl" 
zation and details of their specific position, organizational 
relationshipSi and accountability. Prior to reporting to 
work^ the employer should send the new employee a 
letter in which the basic conditions of employment are 
stated. New employees should also receive copies of 



personnel policies, benefit programs, and other rules 
and regulations put into writing. Followup interviewi 
should be held several times during the first six months 
of employment In which the supervisor and employee 
reconfirm their underitanding on such Issues as the mini- 
mum and maximum salary for the latter's woriv, stEndard 
personnel practlcesi mutual objectives, and personal 
expectations, 

ESTABLISH EMPLOYEE FUNCTfONS 

This second aspect of personnel administrtitlori, which 
chronologically precedes the hiring procc^A, lakes the 
form of Job descriptions. There arc many satis factory 
styles of Job descriptions, but the typlLai am Is divNed 
into three or four major sections: the function or pur- 
pose of the position, duties and/or responsibilities, the 
extent and limits of authorily, and relationships both 
within and outside the organization, Many job descrip- 
tions also include a section on qualifications or 
specifications. 

J ob descriptions are best written by a combination of 
input from the personnel department and an individual 
acquainted with the scope of the job to be described. 
They take more time than commonly believed to formu- 
late and to be approved or modified by the director of 
the program. Once adopted, though, job descriptions 
can be changed, Review and rcviiion are essential and 
may be carried out at regular intervals; 

• When Job content changes 

« When the incumbent ehanies 

• When the Incunnbent or the incumbent's 
supervisor asks for a review 

• When there is a ma)or organizational change 

• When a general review of salary structure is 
made 

• At the date of performance evaluations. 

Occasionally, some employees will refuse to perform 
functions that are not listed In their job description. 
This attitude is Justifiable if such instances occur fre- 
quently and change the nature of the position* The em^ 
ployer should then create hew and more realistic Job 
descriptions, revise current ones, or reach an under- 
standing that the job description is simply a summary 
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of the most important elements of the job and that the 
employge may be called upon to do miscellaneous 
tasks. 

TRAINING OR EMPLOYEE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Tfafhing 

Training is a kay responMbillty of program manageri and 
is rnultifacatad. Training can take place at the folloMng 
points: 

• Preen try 

• On-the-job 

• Off^theiDb 

• Ofientation 

• Ongoing supervisjon. 

\Vhatover single form or carnbination you rely upon 
most for ennployee development, you should follow 
these do-Sand don*t'i: 

Do avoid obsolescence. 

Do ej<pose □mployees to other areas and 

specialisations. 

Don't misuse '*fad'' niethods of teaching 
v^hlch are certainly legitimate in the 
behavioral science field but cannot 
vyork when executives merely grift 
them on a structure uniuited for their 
implementation. 

Don't fed that througfi training prografrii and 
better quallflod employees, you lose 
control of yoLir program. 

Do think of development as having its 

foundatton In diy-to-day work. 

Do think of trainlni as self-devilopftient 

rather than as something ''done" to 
Someone, 

Don't limit train Ing or development oppor 

tunities to the so^alled **high potential'* 
employee! 

Don't base devDlopniant programs on Ideal 
personality traits, 
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Do 


^inpna^i^t ine present joD ratner tnan 




"a promotional or salary ladder" 


Do 


hold to a mlnimurn development activ* 




Ity that cuts into the day,*s work. 


Don*t 


give ne\y ennployees more than they 




can master at any one time. 


Don't 


make assurnptioni on what the new 




employee already knows, 


Do 


have the employee try what he or she 




has learned. 


Do 


use follov^up, personal attention, and 




recQgnltion of progress and 
performanca. 



Supestion Systems 

Inservice training Is effect!, when corribined with other 
policies and programs that contribute to effective super- 
yiilon and morale, such as employee suggeition systems. 
Sugiestion systems can be eonstrUctive if they have offi- 
cial support and If the mechanism for transmitting sug- 
gestions is outside the norrnal channels of supervision. 
Suggestions mult be promptly acknowledged and re- 
ceive a fair and impartial evaluation. It is also effective 
to consult with the employee who made the suggestion 
before final action and to have an appropriate mecha- 
nism for reward or recognition. 

Counsel ifig 

Employee counseling treats with secrecy personal prob- 
lemi of employees arising either at home or at work. 
Wh\H some organizations use specially trained experts 
tied into theperionnel offlcei this formal counseling Is 
most effective when done by the supervisor. If not 
trained In counseling, supe5^fsors should become familiar 
with basic counseling concepti, approaches, and 
techniques. 

DETERMINING SCALES OF PAY 
AND JOB CLASSIFICATIONS 

In this area, grantees must operate within the guide- 
lines and limits of the grant. They should, moreover, 
be thoroughly familiar with merit Increase limitations 
so that they can so Inform employees at the initiation 
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of their amploymenL They should iatisfy thimselvei 
that comparable pay li mada for comparable work 
and that salary scales are equitable for male and famaja 
ernpioyees. Where feasiblaj directors and flicil officiri 
should conduct salary surveys to assure compatability 
with other employers in the area doing s imilar worlc. 



PROVIDING FOR METHODS OF 
EVALUATING EMPLOYEES 

Parformance avaluations toueh upon one of the most 
emotionally charged UiiJis In personnel administration: 
the assassmant of a person's contfibution to the job 
and tha perion's ability to parform the work. At- 
though employers may stress the point that they are 
ludging a parson *s vvork, not the person, the distinction 
is not alsvays clearly made by management and under- 
stood by suptrvisori. The employee*! perception of 
the system has a strong impact on lelf-esteem and 
Subsequent parfornriancei An employee can view the 
ovatuatlon as an attempt to reinforce certain values^ 
traits, and ballafsand to redo the employee. Frequently, 
this foaling Is justified becausa appraisali, reinforced by 
appraisal discussions, often deal with character and per- 
sonality and the Si psyoholo^ of the employer, 

Managers should recognize that, without iafeguards^ a 
performance appraisal can be only a subiectlve judgment 
that is made on the basis Qfinforrnationtllit is incom- 
plete. Judgmant can be ^h^.rpened by nirrowing down 
the use one will make of an appralial so that the infor- 
mation needed can be reduced and focused. However, 
unless care Is exercised, an appralssi can remain only 
the manager"! lubjectlve interprfbtion of whit the In- 
formation means* 

Further, whatever systerri or approach Is used, perform- 
ance evaluations can be no batter than the employers or 
lupervlsors who use them, Many supervisors frequently 
fall to realize the sublectivlty element of appraisals and 
the extent to which their own worWni habits can be 
curtailing the capacity of their subordinates to grow, 
There are many eriiployeri who will not add to their ad» 
minlstratlve burden by trying to Irnprove an employee's 
performanca, On the other hand, an appraisal process 
can demand not only too little but often too much from 
erriployers in the way of papervvork and ri tuaL The em* 



phasis frequently tends to be on form and admlnistra' 
tion (doing things right) as opposed to process and man- 
agement (doing the right things). 

Emf^'ioyers and employees alike too often can view the 
Performance evaluation as a reward/punishment tool, 
Y?K;ch inevitably places suporvisors In the position of 
appearing to judge the person^ not the performance. 
Seldom are research findings applied eoncerning the 
negative aspects of eritlciim, the neutral effect of praisa, 
and the positive power of specific performance goals. 

The objeetivas of too many performance appraisal sys» 
terns are a hodgepodge of historical personnel procedures 
plus odds and en^I^ dalcg^ted from top management. Ob- 
jectlyas frequently cea.N tc/ f r.otiyato high performers to 
do be trer and low performers to improve; identify those 
with high potential for advancement and those who are 
consistently low performers; provide accurate and com- 
plete Information in the form of a rating system for mak- 
ing decisions on salary IncreESes, promotions, and trans- 
fers; let subordinates know how they are viewed by their 
supervisors and what the future holds for them in their 
orginrfrftton; and plan a development program for the 
employee. Each of these is laudable If pursued effectively. 

Approaches to employeo cvjiuations range from informal 
discussions between the supervisor and employee to 
multlpage reports, from numerical rating systems to con- 
trasts of performance against preestablished ob]ectlves 
such as dependability and ability to get along with fellow 
workers. There are major drawbacks to many of these as 
they are comnionly applied. 

To breathe new life Into this frequently misused manage- 
ment tool, the employer should fiiit take a candid look 
at human resources and rccognUe the many alternate 
patterns used by Individuals in accomplishing common 
goals.: To attempt to motivate dmployees to be replicas 
of sorneone else will only breed reactive behavlon Each 
work group eneompasses skills, abilities, potentiali, and 
aspirations. Managers should guarantee managerial sup- 
port and action commitment to these skills. Once this 
groundwork Is settled, an employer can create the Infra- 
structure for his evaluation system. The employer and 
employee together should agree on the goals the em- 
ployee is to achieve, their Importance to the work of the 
organization, the ground rules to bo observed, and the 
major steps to be taken toward them* Progress against 
these goals should be reviewed at scheduled Intervals and, 
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d^pmtimg upon whether the purpose is for salary review, 
a coaching session, career guidance, etc, certain aspects 
will be culled and emphasized over otheri The making 
of decisions on raises, promotionSi assignments, and per- 
formarce often contain different and sonietimes conflldt^ 
ing objectives, as well as reactions on the part of the 
ernployee, 

The benefits and rewards of evaluation against mutual 
objeetlves are the following: 

L It helps a manager to stop being the sole 
judge of the personal worth of fellow 
workers. 

2, It helps to eliminate attention to personal 
traits. 

3, Performance Improves most whan specific 
goals are established as a basis for appraisaL 

4, It should be future-oriented. The past 
should be examined for thw clues It provides 
for future development, 

5, It is an open system. All employees can tx- 
perience positive changes vhen they are 
being compared with their own objectives 
rather than against each other. 

6 It Is flexible; There Is fle^cibillty for both 
the supervisor and lubordinate in setting 
rnutual goals. 

7. The stress is upon developinf \mdards so 
that employees will know when they are 
performing acceptably. 

It provides the machinery by vvhich super- 
visors can clarify their thinking on what 
they want done. 

9. Employees commit themselves to standards. 
Although the supervisor controls the dia- 
logue, the burden is upon the subordinate 
to get acceptance frorti the boss. 

10. It permits evaluation of the total job and all 
the mitigating and aggravating circumstances. 

MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

The employer should learn to think of dfsciplinary ac- 
tion in eonsiructive terms rather than as a device for 



reprisal or punishment. In diiciplining employees, keep 
the following guidelines in mind: 

1 . Act promptly. Inaction condones the 
violation. 

2. Get all the facts and determine whether the 
offense is minor or major: whether the situa- 
tion may warrant immediate discharge. 

3. The purpose of corrective diicipline is to 
obtain compliance with establiihed rules of 
conduct; discharge (a last resort) is not cor- 
rective In nature. 

4. Give the employee a chance to expfaln his/her 
side. 

Give due consideration to the basic factors 
such as guiltj the employee's length of 
service and prior conduct record, the period 
of time since the employee's last instance of 
disciplinary action^ and any mitigating or 
a^ravating circumstancas, 

While an employer can prevent many grievances from oc- 
curring by conducive working conditions, both employees 
and employers should have formal grievance machinery 
available. In determining the best rriechanism for your 
Situation, the following principles should be consideredr 

1 . Don't expect the employee to think like the 
employer. 

2. Have a definite plan and procedure for re- 
ceiving and handling complaints. Cover Nvhen, 
where, how, Avoid the 'Tm always willing to 
talk" approach. 

3. Be flexible, as your first set of machinery may 
have to be modified over time. 

4. Keep the system simple. A complex mecha» 
nism can create a climate of futjiity* Em'' 
ployeei won*t use the system if It looks 
monum^intally complicated. 

5. Define specifically the areas of complaint 
that are justifiably legitimate. 

6. Don't table complaints, pass the buck, or 
affix blame on superiors* 

7. Allow employees to take their complaints to 
someone other than their supervisors without 
the danger of reprisals. 
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8. Avoid a kangaroo^ourt ipproach. 

9. As an employer, bear in mmd that many 
complainti are based upon misunderitandingi 
a lack of information, transferred anger, or 
poor eomrriunications. 

10. The success or failure of your grievance pro- 
gram will rest upon followup^ a definite de- 
cision and a course of action to be carried 
out. 

1 1 . Take your grlevanee procedure seriously. 

PROVIDING FRINGE BENEFITS 

Grantees will generally find their flexibility on "mate- 
rial** benefits restricted to insurance coverage and pay- 
ment for link leave, holidays^ and vacations. Other bene- 
fits worth considering because of their relatively limited 
cost are*. 

• Reasonable aecaii to the employer's facility for 
employees* use 

• Employee awards 

• Free time for off-the-job training 

• Compensatory time 

^ A flexible approach to staggered work hours 
and days* 

PROVIDING SUITABLE 
CONDITIONS OF WORK 

Ptrsonnel Policies 

Personnel policies, the mechanism by which the em- 
ployer communicates to the employee the conditions 
of work^ should be inviolate* Once an exception to a 
policy has been made, the Item in question ceases to be 
policy, However, the employer should realize that situa- 
tions may arise that were not contemplated at the time 
of formulating the policies. Thus, the policies should 
be developed in a broad, long-range fashion, "Policies" 
should not be considered policies until they have been 
written down. Written fjollcies insure uniformity and 
continuity, provide something concrete on which to 
base an appeal, and ensure that the policies are .■■right*" 
The knowledge that something is going to be In writing 



for the world to see makes an organization strive to be 
*'right." From the employee's perspective, the lack of 
written policies can leave them confused, without any 
basis for ]udging whether their course of action is right, 
and prone to spending too much time worrying about 
what procedure to follow* 

When fofmulatlng or reexamining your personnel poll* 
cies for modincitions, the following points should be 
considered for Inclusion: 

1 ; A grievance mechanism 

2. Leave guidelines— sick, vacation, holiday, 
and other (Jury, court, military, maternity^ 
paternityj bereavement, and leaves of 
absence) 

3. Working hours 

4 Conflict-of-interest guidelines 

5. Physical examinations for employees 

6. Travel reimbursement 

7. Compensatory leave 

8. Leave and termination notice. 

Personnel Files 

A closely related function is the retention of employee 
files which will contain each employee*s application^ 
wage record, leave tally, and family and personal status. 
A personnel department should also file all governmental 
laws and regulations on hours and wages and related 
information. 



PROVIDE FOR CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYEE TERMINATIONS 

When confronted by the case of a problem employee 
for whom immediate dismissal is not a satisfactory 
answer, the employer should be prepared to take a 
fiumber of steps aimed at retaining and dealing with 
the employee so that there is no question In the 
latter*s mind as to his/her status. 

At the first stage of dissatisfactloni the employer 
should make a format documented appraisal of the 
employee's work to be able to draw conclusions as 
to reasons for the employee's poor performance, 
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In an honest, straightforward session with the em^ 
ployee, thg employir shotjld make constructive 
suggestiQns for improvement At this meeting, the 
employer can istabllsh a probationary period and a 
let of realistic, measurEble goals to be attained by 
the employee by the end of that period. During this 
time^ the supervisor should plan for Inereased contacts 
with the employee in the form of coaching and sup- 
port. In addition, tha suparviior should be document- 
ing the employee'i performance rather thoroughly. 

Toward the end of the probationary period, the em- 
ployer should summarise and document an appraisal 
of the employee's performance, upon which the em- 
ployer will base a decision as to whether the employee 
will stay. If that is the case, the employer should 
schedule a time at which to inform the employee that 
he/she will remain with the organization. Another ses^ 
sion Is appropriate to discuss performance during 
probation. 

If the employee is to be dlicharged/ he/she should also 
be told at once with a brief explanation of the reasons 
behind the dedslon. The erriphasis should be upon work 
that he/she might do successfully, the help that will be 
available from the organization he/she is leaving, the 
length of lime before the final day, the possibility of 
taking time off to look for another position, and any 
specific duties he/she li expected to perform during the 
termination period. 

There are instances which necessitate immediate diS'' 
missal, the grounds for which must be understood by 
all employees at the time of hiring. In the case of any 
employee who Is terminating employment, an exit Inter* 
view Is essential for mutual goodwill and for understand- 
ing why the employee has chosen to leave, 

FUNCTIONS OF LEADERSHIP 

Leadership is essentially the energiiing of employees by 
superiors to achieve the objectives of the organization. 
Spelled out, it is the knowledge of why and how results 
are attained^ of people and institutions, and of how to 
secure team work. In other words, It Is a knowledge of 
supervision and motivation, 

With smaller grantees^ leadership will most probably be 
highly personalizedi but in larger grantees human rela- 
tions will be complicated by more complex structures. 
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With increasing concentraiions of power, leadership be- 
comes more and more formal and institutionalized* 
Many employees distributed among specialized opera- 
lions make leadership more difficult. However, it Is 
infinitely more important that all of them understand 
and accept the goals of the organization, The problem, 
where results depend upon influence rather than doml- 
nation, is to keep the human element alive Iri the frame- 
work of a large organization. 

in either grantee type, leadership, as it relates to person- 
nel odministration, is a matter of communicating to the 
staff what to do and how to do it (supervision) and in= 
spiring the staff to carry out these orders (motivation). 

Supervision 

The image evoked when one mentions the tools of super- 
vision is supervisors: their selection, their authority, and 
their liaison to lower echelon employees. Personnel 
specialists still do not know how to detect who will 
make a good supervisor and who will not. They are not 
certain about the most appropriate training technique 
for supervisory-level personnel. But they generally agree 
that there is probably no greater organizational waste 
than that of willing employees prevented from applying 
their energies and ambitions by faulty supervision. 

Employers should concentrate on developing supervisory 
skills that are fitted to the Individual personalities of 
supervisory staff. Among those supervisory attributes 
are the following: 

• Ability to communicate— a good teacher gives 
directions, lets the employee experiment, 
patiently shows where he/she has made mis- 
takes, and can improve. 

• Objectivity-have fair, impartial, and friendly 
relationship with subordinates without their 
reaching the point of personal friendship. 

• Ability to use tension—vary it, use It when ap- 
propri/^te, know which employees work best 
under ii. 

• Sense of humor-use it to relieve tension when 
desirable and teach through the use of humor* 

9 Ability to use ambition-channel it to maxi- 
mize benefits to themselves, their subordinates, 
and the organization, 
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• Ability to fnotivate-^an awartness of what con- 
stitutes motivation for each individual 
employee, 

• Flexibillty-'know whan and how to bend. 

• Ability to administer diicipline— firmness, 
falrnaii, promptness. 

• Ability to praetice what is being preached— set 
the best example, 

• Ability to prepari and use a daily mental cheek 
list of responsibilities and duties— also gives 
supervisors a sense of strategy and wholeness of 
their duties. 

• Ability to reeognize good works— communicite 
that recognition, 

• Ability to be aware of and accepting of their 
individualism— eliminate the goal of an ideal 
personality type to be duplicated throughout 
the agency. 

Among the formal tools of supervision worth consider- 
ing by higher management levels are the formulation of 
ganerai (formal) policies that are disseminated through- 
out the organization and the maximum standardization 
of functional and housekeeping procedureSj incorporated 
as Instructions, standards, and guides in an administrative 
manual. 

A supervisor must, especially In a large, forma! organiza- 
tional structure, be an effective communication network 
wherein signals are received and given, running up and 
down and back and forth across the organizational frame- 
work. The following should act as guideposts in deter- 
mining whether your communication system is as effec- 
tive as It could be; 

1 . The channels of communication should be 
known* 

2, There should be a formal channel of com- 
munication to every member of the organi- 
zation. 

3. The lines of communication should be as 
direct and as short as possible, 

4, The lines of communication should be re- 
spected procedure throughout the 
organization. 



•5. The lines of communication must not bi 
interrupted during the operation of the 
organization. 

6. Every comrtiunlcation must be authenticated 

7 The language of communication must be a 
common one* 

8* There should be staff meetings to stimulate 
an awareness of problef^s, to help In their 
solution^ and Co gain acceptance for the 
execution of solutions. 

9, Those who conduct staff meetlnp should 
be good listeners and should have well- 
planned agendas, the outlines of which are 
known in advance. 

10. The atmosphere must be such that barriers 
are dissolved. 

Motivation 

Underlying an employer's chosen techniques for moti- 
vating employees is a philosophy about a person's v^ork 
habits and the appropriate organizational approach to 
those habits. One theory , clasically known as theory X, 
holds that an organization needs welNitablished and 
controlled lines of authority, directed toward organ Iza^ 
tlonal goals as opposed to Individual goals. Proponents 
of this approach believe that workers really wish to 
avoid responsibility and must be tightly monitored 
through a carrot»stick approach to assure attainment of 
the organization's objectives, Amon^ the drawbacks to 
this stance Is the paternalism frequently assumed by 
managers' in their control over rewards and punishment 
and the response by employees to get more of the carrot 
while protecting themselves against the stick. In addi- 
tion, employees, because of the detailed accountability 
requirements, often become immersed In details and In 
a feeling that their employers have no confidence in 
them, 

Another outlook, which has become known as theory Y, 
wants all organization members to be Involved in a 
democratic decision making process as a general tech* 
nique for stimulating employee productivity, fSropon" 
ents of this philosophy accept the premise thaitall em* 
ployees are capable, eager for responilbility, and trust- 
worthy. Although participatory management Js only 
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realistically effective in certain areas, theory Y has re* 
ceived more fayorable acceptance in recent years than 
has theory X, Alternate viewpoints emphasize the via- 
bility, the stress, and the prissures to change upon or= 
lanizations, equating them with the human organism. 
Theie theories allow managers to deal effectively with 
all new and unfamiliar situations by a situational ap- 
proach. That IS, the managers, i.e., iupervisori, recog- 
nise that they must, after an analysis of their particu- 
lar situation, be able to adapt any theory or set of 
theories to thair requirements. 

in another development that has gained considerable 
favor, management has accepted-often uncritically- 
ihe teehniquQi of behavioral science, Le.^ group dy- 
namics, adopting them as their approach to employee 
mDtivation. IVhfle these alternate theories may relate 
to surface manifestations of problem areas, they do not 
delve deeply enough into management's conceptions of 
employee needs, 

Witatever approach you favor for your particular situa- 
tion, you should consider the following incentives, 
tailoring them to your own set of needs: 

Material 

Desirable physical conditions 

Compensatory time 

Salary and salary increases 

Training-availability and liberal released time 

Flexible approach to staggered work hours and days 

Free days (as opposed to holidays) 

Promotions. 

Personal 



Utilization of employee In areas where he/she is most 

comfortable and best qualified 

Racognttlon. 

Group 

Small workgroups 

Advance notice and explanation of changes affecting 
the employees and the organization 

Removal of hindrances to prompt completion of work 

Appearance of Impartiality toward employees 

Authority commensurate with responiibility 

United front presented by the organization 

Lateral/virdcal channels of communication 

Pereonal assoclatfons 

Adaptation of conditions in the organization to 
methods and attitudes of employees 

Employee participation in determining conditions and 
environment of work 

Combination of all loyalties (special interests, personal) 
into a kind of amalgam or "cause" 

Not to be overlooked as effective tools of motivation 
are the application of negative sanctions, which must, 
however, be administered within a fair, nonarbitrary, 
impartial framework. The most common types are 
probation, demotion, and dismissal, which is the easiest 
course to follow but only effective if supported by the 
work group. 



Employee knows where he "stands" 

Employee Is treated as a '^friend/' that is, a person not 
to be cheated nor taken advantage of 

Support of employee's actions by superiors 

Opportunities for advancement 

Job enlargement-content and responsibility 

Self-respeet 

Sense of altruistic service/pride of craftsmanship 
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Handout 1— Kidney Machine Group Decisionmaking Exercise 

KIDNEY MACHINE DESCRIPTION SHEET 



Located at Swedrsh Hospital in Seattle^ Washington, is 
the famous kidney machine. A marvel of teehnologleaj 
Ingenuity, It is the only hope of life for people with a 
rare kidney disease. 

In actuality, the machine functions as a kidney for 
people who have lost the use of their own. By connect- 
ing themselves to the machine for 24 hours each week, 
people with renal failure can remain alive indefinitely— 
or until they are killed by sonne other ailment not eon- 
nected with their kidneys. 

There are several problems associated with using this 
machine, for there aru many more people who need it 
than there is tfme available on the rnachine. In fact, 
only about five people can be placed on it at any one 
time. Doctors examine ail potential patients and deter- 
mine those who could profit most from connection to 
the machine. They screen out those with other diseases, 
for whom the machine would be only a temporary ex- 
pedient, and they turn their list of recommended 
patients over to the hospital administration. At present, 
the doctors have submitted the name*^ of five persons 
for one place on the machine. 

The cornmittee assernbled to make the decision has been 
given a brief biogrnphy of each person appearing on the 
list. It is assumed that each person has an equal chance 
of remaining alive if allowed to use the machine. Thus, 
the committee is asked to decide which one of these may 
have access to the tnachine. 

You are asked to act as if you were a member of this 
committee. Remember^ there is only one vacancy, and 
you must fill It with one of these five people, You must 
agree, unanimously, on the sinile person who is to be 
permitted to remain alive, and you must decide your 
own criteria for making this choice. 



The only medical (nformation you have is that people 
over 40 seem to do poorer on the machine than those 
under 40 (although they do not necessarily find it use- 
less). It is up to you. 

KIDNEY MACHINE BIOGRAPHICAL SHEET 

Alfred: White, male, Ameflcan, age 42* Married for 21 
years. Two children (boy 18, girl 15)j both high school 
students. Research physicist at University medical , 
school, working on cancer immunization project Cur- 
rent publications indicate that he is on the verge of a 
significant medical discovery, 

On the health service staff of local university, member of 
county medical society, membar of Rotary International, 
and Boy Scout leader for 10 years, 

Bllh Black, male, American, age 27. Married for 5 years. 
One child (girl, 3), wife six months pregnant. Currently 
employed as an auto mechanic In local car dealerihip* 

Attending night school and taking courses in automatic- 
transmission rebuilding, No comnnunity service activities 
listed. Plans to open auia4ranimisiion repair shop upon 
completion of trade school coufie. 

Cora* White, female, Americanj age 30. Married for 
eleven years. Five children (boy 1 0, boy S, girl If girl 5, 
girl 4 months). Husband self-employed (owns and oper- 
ates tavern and ihort-order restaurant), High school 
graduate. Never employed* 

Couple has just purchased home in local suburbs, and 
Cora is planning the Interioi to determine whether she 
has the talent to return to school for courses in interior 
decoration. Member of several religious organizations. 



Reprinted by p#rmJssloh from "Kidney Machine- Group Declsion^Maklng,'* J. VVIlllim Pfelffir and John E, Jones (edi,). The 7974 
Annua/ Handbook tor Group Facftlmors, La JollajCaa Umvanity Assoeiatiij 1974, pp, 
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Davldi White, male, American, ap 19, Single, but re^ 
cently annQunced fniafgmwt and plans to marry this 
summer. Prisantly a lophomorg at large eaitarn unlvtr- 
sity, majoring tn philosophy and lltam^^ Eventually 
hopes to earn Ph,D, and become a collige professor. 

Member of saveral campus political orpniiatloni, an out- 
spoken critic of the collep "administration/' was once 
suspended briefly for **agitation." Has had poetry pub^ ' 
llshed In various lltarary magazines around the New York 
area. Father is self-employed (owns men's haberdashery 
store), mother ii deceased. Has two younger sisters 
(15,11). 

Edna: Whitm, female, Ameriean, age 34 Single, presently 
employed as an executive tecretary In large manufacture 
mg company, where $ha has worked since graduation 
from business colleie. Member of local choral society; 
was alto soloist in Chriitmai production of Handel's 
Messiah. Has been very active in several church and 
charitable groups. 
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Handout 2— Kidney Machine Psychological Reports Sheets 



Rm Patients for Kidney Machine 
From: Hospital Piychologlcal Staff 

In routine preadmisilori interviews the following pa-, 
tients were examined and avaluaied as per the following 
data: 

Re: Alfred-He is presently djitraught about his physical 
condition and reports that it interferes with his work. 
Seems very committed to his work and appears to be 
legitimately on the verge of an important cancer discov- 
ery. Jt was hard for the staff to get him to talk about 
his work in terms that they could understand. 

Family nelations seem strained and have been for lome 
time because of his commitment to his work. The it^ff 
feels that he is a first-rate scientist and scholar who *us 
contributed much and could contribute more to medicai 
resaarch. But they also believe him to be a mentally dis- 
turbed individual who, in time, will probably need psy- 
chiatric help* 

Re: Bill— He is a well-oriented Negro, who does not ap- 
pear to be swayed by the blandishments of black ex- 
tremist iroups. He is strongly devoted to his family and 
appears to be an excellent husband and father* 

Biirs capacity for growth in his chosen odcupationj how- 
ever; ieemi limited. His high school record was poor, al- 
though he had no record of delinquency and was always 
regarded by his teachers as a student who tried hard, 
Therefor^j he will probably not succeed with his bull- 
neis plans and will remain employed at a fixed rate 
permanently. 

His wife Is trained as a legal secretary. Her prognosis for 
employment is good, although Bill has discouraged her 
from seeking work because of mutual agreement to have 
her be a full-time mother. Bill seems unaware of the 
ieriaus implications of hii illness. 

Re: Cora--One of the staff members evaluating Cora 
described her^ a professional Jew. She is president of 
the Iwal Hadassah organization and seems able to talk 



about nothing but her religion and her children. Although 
her recently found interest in interior decorating may be 
a sign of change, it was not clear to the staff whether this 
interest was real or only generated artificially when she 
heard of the interview requirement. 

She seems resigned to her illness and likely death. Her 
husband works long hours. Is in good health, and enjoys 
the respect and love of his children. Corals mother, who 
also lives with the family, handles most of the child care. 

Re: Davld^-Typlcal of young student activists, David is 
a bright-almost straight '*A*'-student who enjoys the 
respect of most of his teachers and friends. But he ap- 
mBfi confused about his future and demonstrates a 
r?-^, chant for jeopardizing It by involving himself in 
w.^^-Dus student "causes." Indeed^ his college*! dean of 
student affairs regards him as an individual who will 
**demiDnstrate for anything." 

He Is bitter, almost paranoid, about his illness. His father 
his itwested a good deal of moneyi time, and emotion In 
him and has always hoped that David would become a 
lawyer. His relations with his father are presently 
strained, however, and he seems only mildly concerned 
.about his two sisters, although they^still think highly of 
him. His future father-in-law, who is a highly successful 
businessman, expects him to enter the family enterprise 
upon college graduation. 

Re: Edna— She Is aself-containedj Inner-directed woman 
and a model of the -'career girl.** It was clear to the staff 
that her natural aggressiveness and combative tendencies 
militated against any sort of marital attachment, and it 
is not impossible that she has lesbian tendencies. 
Her employers regard her as indispensable. Her work 
record is superb, and her activities in church and charit- 
able groups have been very effective. She is well re- 
garded by all who know her, although she seems to have 
few; If any, close friends. She appears resigned to her 
death. In fact, she indicated that she would prefer to 
have someone other than herself go on the machine. Her 
offer did not seem In the least insincere* 
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1 . Understonding Organizition Objectives. Om may 
believe everyone knows what the loals are^^ Many 
tlmeSj however, the goals are not understoodj at 
least in the same manner, by everyoni* 

2. Understanding the Role of Each I ridividual^ All 
individuals are interrelated. One affects the other. 
One may perceive a person as haying a eertain role^ 
while that person may perceive it differently. These 
differencei need to be resolved. , 

3. Clarifying Problem Areas or liiuei. This involvei 
Isolation of the elements that bear upon the prob- 
lem to subject the problem tocritigaJ analyiis. 
The probiern has to be seen clearly before Con- 
structive action Is possible. 



4, Improving Probleni'SolyIng Skills. These skills can 
be Improved with practice. 

5. Strengthening Internal Comniunlcatlons. I'^ormal 
and infor;nia( networks e^ist 

6* Evaluating Action, Was It carried out? Accom- 
plished? How can this be mftsured? 

7, Improving Working Relationships. In small organi- 
lationi, involvement by all Is paramount In most 
situations. Most con tribut Jons have some value be- 
cause of different views and perceptions. 
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1. Thara are no one-parson decisions in an organiza- 
tion. Any kind of a decision will eventually in- 
volve others, 

2* Even ihosa perioni at the lowest echelons of the 
Qfganization, drawing the lowest pay^ may have 
a si|nifi€ant influence upon what takes place. 

3. If the client ultimately deternnines the shape of the 
organization^ then those denflng with the client 
become pefsons of subit^ntlal influence as welJ. 

4* Problem'iolving and decisionmaking can be im- 
proved not so much through the improvement of 
the individual executive*! performance as through 
finding ways and means by which others may be 
Involved* 

5. The time and attention given to the involvement of 
others may be costly ^ but not so costly in the long 
run as the failure to carry out properly the deci- 
sions of the organization* This failure ii the price 
that is nearly always paid by autocrittc adminjs^ 
tration. 

6* just because you don't see the slowdown, don't 
conclude it isn't there. Sometimes a slowdown is 
-::;of such a nature that even those most Involved are 
not aware that they are failing to give their best 

7, There are many blocks to effective organizational 
performance. The intelligent administrator will 
try to understand and remove them. 



8. Communication Is the medium through which the 
various posts of the oriani^ation--topj bottom, and 
across— are helped to understand each othen No 
organization can be realiy effective without an ef- 
fective communication lystern. 

9. It Is usually more dangerous to act without suffi- 
cient knowledge than to slow down the processes 
while information is being obtained. 

10. There is no ^yecisionniaking type," just as there 
is no single 'leaderihip type/' The person in an 
executive position will do well to understand what 
others expect of him in a problem-iolving way— 
and also how others see their own roles in the 
procesi. 

1 1 . Don^t expect that youf organization can change 
too rapidly from **pQor" problem-solving to good* 
Whatever change takes place is likely to be graduaL 
Give it all the time it needs* 

12. Finally, people will support what they help to 
create. If they are invited into the decisionmaking 
process, they are likely to feel more responsibility 
for the decisions that are made* 
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Reference 1 -Leadership Styles 



Continuum . 



Au toe r a tie 
TuHing 

(Director makes 
decisions with 
no questions 
askgd) 



Deniocratic 



Persuading 

(Director lells 
deeisioni to 
subordlnatQs) 



Consiilting 
(Director pru* 
icnts a tenta- 
tive decision 
subject to 
change on 
group ir 



Different leddership styles lie along a continuum, lug- 
gesting that one ityle can flow into another depending 
on the situation or circumstances Involved and thai 
none exists in reality exactly as dofined. Any one per- 
son exhibits components of different lylcs at different 
times. 

The type of leadership style can be defined as follows: 

I. Autocratic— This style is based on the power or 
command concept^ for the director is the person 
to whom these attributes arc gonerally given. This 
is the most frequent style encountered in many 
programs. Groups of individuals seem to adapt to 
it easily, probably because this is the style most 
familiar to them (parents, teachers, etc.). The 
basic assumption behind this style is either that 
people require direction and control to meet pro- 
gram goals or needs or that the leader might feel 
subordinates are passive and/or incompetent, 

2. Democratie--The democratic style is based un the 
principle that graup members desire respunsibllity 
and want to make decisions or be a part of decN 
lions which affect them. The Icader^s primary 
responsibility in this case should be to have every- 



|uin!ng 



(Director pre^ 
sen Is rt prgblern 
and joins in 
making a 
decision) 



Delcgaling 

f I "director per- 
is a group to 
make decisions 
within defined 
limits) 



Laiisez-falre 

Free Rein 
(Group makes 
decisions with 
either little or 
no partlcipa' 
tion by the 
director) 



one participate in decisionmaking processes while 
strengthening weak members* This approach will 
prepare the slaff for more responsibility and pos* 
sibic clcation inside or outside of the organization. 
This style seems best suited for promoting com- 
mitment and teamwork and for increasing morale. 
If done effectively J it should satisfy members* need 
for reeognition, expression, and belonging. It tends 
to make individual members grow to positlonsjof 
more responsibility. 

3. Laissez-faire— In this Initanee the leader is mere or 
less an information agent, with little input into the 
team's work. Many times groups like this approach 
because they have free rein and can set their own 
pace. If a group is immature, however, this style 
can cause many problems, such as lack of direction, 
confi^'ion, and conflict. 

In addition; lo the three main types of styles, finer break' 
downs are included In the illustration. 

Implied in any leadership style are the needs of the group 
members wllh whom a leader works. In many instances, 
these needs determine leadership style as much as the 
leader. 
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Reftrence 2-Forces that Affect Leadership Style 



Many forces eomt Into play to determine a perion-| 
leadership style. Among them are the fojlowing; 

1 1 The leader 

a, His/her value system and perception of 
the leadership role 
His/her confidence in subordinates 

c. His/her leadership Inclinations (He/she 
feels better *'teliing" or "worl^Ing with 
a team,") 

d. His/her feelings of security, 

2, The group or individuals with whom he/she 
works 

a. Their nted for Indipendencc 

b. Their readiness to assume reiponslbility 
Their tolerance for ambiguity 

Their interest In the problem at hand 

e. Their knowledge and experience, 

3, Situational factors 

a* The type of program and history of 

interactions 
b. How effectively the group works 

together 

Cp The type of problem to be resolved 
d. The amount of time available^ 

All of these forces come into play when a problem has to 
be solved and decisions must be made. Consequently^ 
they all affect how a deciiionmaker will act at any point 
in time. 
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Dl RECTION : Circle ont' number which iXpresiai your 
opinion and state the reason(i) why* 

A. Planning Stage 

1. Agreement on Goals 

a. To what extent are the organization goals 
taken into account? 

Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excellent 

COMMENT: 



fo what extent Is some effort made to eniure 
common understanding by those involved? 



Inadequ.iu* 
COMMENT 



1 



E?^cellent 



2. Gathering Information^ Forecasting 

a. To what extent has Information on the exist- 
ing situation been collected and analyzed? 



Inadequate 
COMMENT; 



1 



Excellent 
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b. To what extent havo future conditloni been 
anticipated? 



inadequate 
COMMENT: 



1 



3 



Excellent 



3, Involving Others 

a. To what extent have the concerned groups or 



Individuals been idintified? 
Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 
COMMENT: 



Exceilcnt 



b, To what extent have methods been consid- 
ered for their most effective Involvement? 



Inadequate 
COMMENT: 



1 



Excellent 



4» Diagnosing Needs; Setting Objectives 

a. To what extent has all information been 
analyzed and the problem or need for change 
clearly stated? 
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Inadequate 1 ? 3 4 S Excellent COMM[INT: 
COMMENTi 



f. To what GKlent are the objectives consilient 
with organization goals? 

b» To what extent are objectives stated In terms 

of specific anticipated outcome? Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excgllent 

Inadequate 12 3 4 5 Excellent COMMENT: 

COMMENT: 



5. Oiooilni Alternatives 

_ , , i i , a* To what extent have alternatives been 

c. To what extent is the standard for measuTing . . 

= . / considered? 
the outcome indicated? 

Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excallent '"'^^^""^ 1 2 3 4 5 Excellent 

COMMENT: ^0'^'^^^^: 



b. To what extent were implications of various 
alternatives examined? 

d. To what extent Is the time for accomplish- Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excelle»it 

ment indicated? 

COMMENT; 

Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excellent 
COMMENT; 



e. To what extent are the objectives related to c. To what extent is the selected alternative ap- 

thi problem or need for change? propriate to the task? 

uate 12 3 4 5 Excellent Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excellent 
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COMMENT: COMMENT: 



6. Agreeing en Responsibility for Action 

a. To what exient hava roiponilbilUiei bmn c. To what extent does the plan describe evalua- 

clearly stated? tlon proctdurei? 

Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excellent Inadequate 1 '2 3 4 5 Excellent 

COMMENT: COMMENT: 



b. To what extent do responilbllltiei match the 8, Man Approval 

capabilities those involved? ^ u * * l 

a. To what extent has the need for approval 

Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excellint been considered? 

COMMENT: Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excellent 

COMMENT: 



7. Preparing the Plan 

a* To what cttent are the required resources b. If fornfial approval Is necessary, to what ex^ 

5?-*cifled? tent have provisions for this step been made? 

^uate 12 3 4 5 Excellent Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excellent 

COMMENT: 

COMMENT: 



b. To what extent has a procedure for monitor 
Ing progreii been specified? — 

Inadequate 1 2 3 4 5 Excellent 
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Handout 1— Planning and f-resentation Score Sheet 

I Agfeement on Goals COMMt^N I S 

a, 1 2 3 4 5 

b, I 2 3 4 5 



2. Gathering Information 

a. 1 2 3 4 5 

b. 1 2 3-4 5 



3. Iuv.j*vlng Othert) 

a, I 2 3 4 5 

b, 1 2 3 4 5 



4, Diagnosing Needs; Setting 
Objectives 



a. 


1 


2 


3 


4 




b. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


c» 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


d. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


.5 




1 , 


2 


3 


4 


S 


f. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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5. Qioosing Alternatiyes 

a, I 2 3 4 

b. 1 2 3 4 
e, 1 2 3 4 



COMMENTS 

5 
5 
5 



6. What provision is made for agreeing m r^iponsiblllty 
for action? 



7. VVhat provislom are made for preparing the plan* 
monitoring expenditures; measuring prograss; 
evaluation? 



8, If the plan must ba approved, has this step been pro- 
vided for? 



Planner 



Rater 
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